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I. 


HE cold breath of a November 

breeze was rustling the brown leaves 
that still clung to the oaks of the Cadron 
Ridge. The day was far too windy. for 
any variety of game to be astir, and, if 
such had not been the case, the air was 
too nippingly cold for the most ardent 
hunter to care to venture forth. To the 
vision of the lone watcher who nestled 
in the shelter of a rugged boulder on 
the verge of Lookout Rock, no sign of 
life was visible, either on the slope of the 
ridge, in the valley below or in the 
gray cloudy sky that overhung all, save 
a solitary crow that cawed dismally 
from his perch on a skeleton-limbed 
pine and some shivering robins, belated 
on their journey to the tropics, that 
hopped from twig to twig in the ad- 
jacent briar thicket. 

The noontide hour had long been 
past, but the grim-faced man refused to 
forego his vigils, though not a morsel 
of food had passed his lips since the 
evening of the day before. A single 
shot from the heavy breech-loader at his 
side would have gained material for a 
meal from the scattered ranks of the 
robin army, and a minute’s work would 
have started a bonfire of giant size from 
the fallen tree trunks that crossed on 
every hand; but, patiently enduring all, 
the watcher sat in stern silence, occa- 


sionally shifting. his position to afford 
temporary relief to his cramped, half- 
frozen limbs. 
Beyond the narrow valley bordering 
the stream below, another ridge, lower 
and of less rugged slope, formed the 
limit of vision. Here the heavy oaks 
and pines of Cadron Ridge were re- 
placed by a dense shrub of huckleberry 
and other stunted brush, save at one 
spot, near the crest, where there was an 
open spot of perhaps a half acre, in the 
center of which stood a tree of some 
considerable size. On this particular 
spot, something like two miles from the 
watcher’s position, his eyes were con- 
tinually riveted, and a sigh of soulful 
relief escaped him as he at length de- 
tected a dark figure as it strode across 
the opening and halted beneath the 
tree. ; 
“Eight hours late, but better now 
than never,” he muttered. “Now I'll 
know afore long ef I kin stay a bit 
longer in this neck o’ ther woods er will 
ha’ ter truckle fer Texas. Great Jack- 
son! what sort o’ times these be whena 
feller is hunted like a hoss thief fer 
killin’ wild meat in the summer time.” 
The man in hiding gritted his teeth 
fiercely. It was the old story of a wild, 
untameable nature that could not give 
up without a struggle the dearly-prized 
liberty and privileges enjoyed during a 
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long lifetime. An era of new methods 
and fashions had dawned for the hill- 
dwellers of Western Arkansas. Inter- 
lopers from other States were crowding 
in and cutting up the deer ranges with 
farms and fences. An army of con- 
struction hands was breaking ground 
for a railroad whose smoke would soon 
be visible from the summit of Cadron. 
The day had passed when a man could 
choose his neighbors or know which 
ones of them were worthy of trust. 

Scattered through the hills, at spots 
most suitable for opening farms with 
little trouble, were men who, for two 
score years and more, had lived here in 
the enjoyment of such perfect liberty as 
none save the dwellers in regions re- 
mote from civilization can ever know. 
Among them Pate Tarver had always 
been a recognized leader ever since the 
time when, as a mere lad, he had organ- 
ized his neighbors to harass the advance 
of Price’s Confederates and saved many 
an humble roof-tree from blazing. He 
had opposed quite as bitterly the in- 
coming of the new settlers with their 
objectionable innovations, and perhaps 
it was for this reason that he had been 
selected as the first object of their per- 
secution. 

The figure beneath the tree had dis- 
played something like a white handker- 
chief, and signaled with this rapidly. 
In reply, Pate Tarver left his conceal- 
ment and stood erect for a moment on 
the very edge of Lookout Rock; then 
slowly clambered down the face of the 
ledge and wended his way down the 
slope, to meet the newcomer beside the 
little stream in the valley. 

As they approached each other 
through the low tangled briars, almost 
any observer would have settled their 
relationship at first glance as that of 


father and son. There were the same ' 


cold, gray eyes and heavy brows, the 
prominent cheek bones and square, bull- 
dog jaw, covered with a short, stubby 
beard—a faded brown in the case of the 
' younger man, while that of Old Pate, 
like his hair and eye-brows, was of an 
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almost snowy whiteness. Some men 
show their age earlier than others. Pate 
Tarver, while hardly in his fiftieth year, 
looked to be an octégenarian. Yet, in 
strength and action, he was fully the 
equal of his son Nick, or, for that mat- 
ter, of any man, young or old, in the 
whole county. 

The meeting of the two was charac- 
teristic of the men themselves. The 
father had knelt by the rivulet’s side 
and was drinking heartily of the clear, 
cold stream; the son, laying aside his 
gun without a word, opened a bundle 
that he carried and spread a repast of 
cold meat and bread on one of the lime- 
stone flakes that lay on every side. 
Then a bottle of whiskey was uncorked 
and handed to the elder man, who 


lowered its contents noticeably ere turn- - 


ing his attention to the food before him. 

Filling his pipe, Nick Tarver lolled 
on the ground and smoked calmly as he 
watched his parent from the corner of 
his half-closed eye. Finally, when the 
store of eatables had vanished, and the 
bottle had suffered from a secoud on- 
slaught, Nick removed the pipe-stem 
from his mouth, spat at a floating leaf 
in the little brook, and lazily drawled 
out: 

“Reckon that you ‘uns had better 
pull clean out ter-night.” 

“Fer how long ?” 

“Keeps, I reckon. Folks up ther 
holler allow as how thar gwine ter lynch 
ye. Bob Nichols hes done died.” 

“Shucks !” 

“Shore enuff. Reckon you must hev 
shuk him up muchly when you dropped 
him outen ther court-house winder. 
‘Pears like it mout hev paid ye ter went 
a little slower an’ paid yer fine. Lawyer 
Burns sez ’t wouldn’t bin much jest fer 


‘killin’ a deer.” 


“Pate Tarver don’t ax no man when 


he kin kill wild meat,” exclaimed the 


mountaineer, fiercely. “I’ve bin in these 
hills too long ter hev a master, so I hev. 
Dern Bob Nichols! D’ye reckon I’d 
let sech a little, no-’count scrub of a fel- 
ler pull me ’roun’ by ther collar like a 
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sheep-killin’ houn’? [I'll kill more of 
’em ef they don’t keep cl’ar of me. 
Thar’s nary constable in Arkansaw that 
kin take ol’ Pate inter court.” - 

Nick Tarver regarded his parent with 
a grin of admiration, though his brow 
was dark with doubt. 

“Ef ye.feel like stayin’ an’ fightin’ ’er 
out, I reckon as me an’ ther other 
boys'll stay by ye every time,” he said 
with evident decision. “I' reckon we 
kin make the liveliest ‘ol’ times in hyar 
that them new fellers ever heered of. 
All the same, it ain’t gwine ter dew no 
good. Too many of ther ol’ crowd is 
agin us, pap. Ther Nicholses hev bin 
hyar mighty near es long es we hev, an’ 
they've got a sight o’ friends.” 

There was good logic in this, and 
the old man was forced to admit it. If 
the constable whom he had killed, in his 
mad rage at being restrained -of his 
liberty, had been one of the new settlers 
the sympathy of all the original resi- 
dents of the locality would have been 
with Tarver, unanimously. Every house 
would have been open to him, day or 
night. Every larder would have yield- 
ed him subsistence, and every hand 
would have shielded him from danger. 
Now it was different. Bob Nichols had 
been the most popular man of the 
younger generation. His friends would 
be eager to avenge his death and they 
would not rest until their object was 
accomplished. 

“Ef thar was nobody but me I'd stay 
in spite of ’em,” growled the moun- 
taineer. “It’s pow’rful hard on an ol’ 
wolf ter run him out’n ther thicket whar 
he was kittened. All ther same, ter 
save you all a sight o’ trouble, I’ll pull 
out fer Texas an’ stay thar. I reckon 
as how you uns ’II foller?” 

“Reckon ?—fer shore.” 

The old man shouldered his gun and 
turned to depart—then stopped and held 
up his hand for silence. Far away 
down the stream sounded the music of 
running hounds. 

“D'ye hear that?” he asked fiercely. 
“Lis’en, Nick—yer ear is good fer tellin’ 


- 





ther yell of a houn’—whose dogs are 
them?” 

“’Squar’ Paxton’s,’ responded ‘the 
young man without a moment's hesita- 
tion; “I kin tell Ol Trot’s beller fur- 
der’n enny houn’ in these hills. Doc 
Parker’s new dog is in ther run, tew,” he 
added a moment later. 

“ An’ mebby Doc Parker is ridin’ clus 
behind,” gritted Pate Tarver. '‘He’s 
ther feller thet hed me up fer killin’ 
thet deer. Ef I’m run out’n hyar, Doc’s 
ther man thet’s at ther bottom o’ ther 
hull biz. Go en home, Nick, an’ let no 
one see ye on ther way—I' m ‘gwine fur- 
der down ther holler.” 

Young Tarver nodded comprehensive- 
ly: '“You allow ter kill him?” he 
quétied; carelessly: (i 

“Some new-fangléd things are good, 
an’ this ol’ ca’tridge gun is one on ’em,” 
responded his father. “When Doc Par- 
ker gits afore its muzzle it» ain't ene 
ter snap.” 

Il. ; 

From his first coming to this wild re- 
gion two years before, Doctor Parker 
had been a favorite with all his neigh- 
bors. A Kentuckian by birth, he pos- 
sessed to a marked degree that love for 
field sports that is the natural heritance 
of all sons of the Blue Grass State, and 
the wild life of the hill-dwellers.chimed 
well with his inclination. He hunted 
with them, rode his blooded Kentucky 
horse in their short but hotly-contested 
races, attended all their ‘social gather- 
ings—whether dances or workings— 
and, finally, further endeared himself to 
the good people of that region by wed- 
ding one of the fairest of their many fair 
daughters. After this the mountaineers 
grew to look upon Doctor Parker as one 
of themselves, despite the fact that he 
held, and was not chary of declaring, 
opinions that were in direct variance 
with their own. 

The doctor was a great stickler for 
the observance of all laws. - Hence, it 
naturally followed that he would find 
much to object to in the daily life of a 
people who retained their old-time love 
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for “moonshine” whiskey, who would 
rather cut timber on Government land 
than on their own, and who held to the 
old law of personal combat for settling 
all disputes, as practiced in the days of 
the Crusaders and before. Doctor Par- 
ker believed in fighting under some cir- 
cumstances, but he was bitterly opposed 
to stealing and illicit distilling; and, 
more than all, he was opposed to the 
killing of game out of its proper season. 
Failing to convert any of his neighbors 
to his own way of thinking on this sub- 
ject of game protection, he had hailed 
with joy the enactment of. protective 
laws by the State Legislature, and had 
openly avowed his intention of making 
a test case of the first breach of the law 
coming within his observation. No per- 
sonal ill-will prompted his prosecution of 
Pate Tarver, but simply a wish to see 
what he considered a good law enforced 
and respected. Tarver killed a deer 
late in the month of July. An indict- 
ment was found against him in the Oc- 
tober term of court, and an attempt at 
arrest followed with the result that we 
have related. > 

At noon on the day of Pate Tarver’s 
vigil on Lookout Rock, Doctor Parker 
was in a terrible temper for one whose 
unfailing good humor was proverbial. 
A patient awaited him, miles away and 
in the very ruggedest portion of the 
hills, and he had but just returned from 
a twenty-four-hours trip. that profited 
him nothing in a money way, and might 
have been spared him if— 

“Why, Susie,” he said, as he seated 
himself before the appetizing repast that 
his fair helpmeet had arranged upon the 
snowy cloth, “I have always fancied 
you such a smart little woman that such 
an awful ‘break’ on your part seems un- 
accountable as well as idiotic. Why, 
only think of a poor devil—already 
broken down with constant riding, night 
and day—condemned to a forty-mile 
jaunt. over these infernal hills just be- 
cause his wife was too careless—or dis- 
obedient—to respect his instructions. 

Mrs. Parker, a petite, sweet-faced bru- 
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nette, whose love for her husband was 
something approaching idolatry, shrank 
from his chiding as from a blow, and her 
brown eyes filled with tears. 

“But, Harry,” she began, “I didn’t 
reckon—” 

“Don’t!” exclaimed Doctor Parker, 
raising a warning finger. “Haven't I 
begged you a thousand times to forego 
the use of that word? What did you 
‘reckon’ I meant by asking you to keep 
that confounded hound chained in my 
absence? Did you think that a dog of 
the old Blue Grass stock was naturally 
adapted to running pigs out of the turnip 
patch ?” 

Doctor Parker really believed that he 
had ample cause for his ill-humor. A 
few days before, a brother in Kentucky 
had sent him a valuable foxhound, 
young and untrained, but with the in- 
herent love for wild and endless chases 
that is the distinguishing trait of fox- 
hound puppies the world over. Valued 
highly for the sake of the donor as well 
as for its own breeding and merits, 
Parker had turned the animal over into 
his wife’s care with particular instruc- 
tions that it should be kept chained at 
all times. Susie-was “true to her trust” 
for two long days. Then the pigs 
raided the turnip patch, Lexington was 
unchained to drive them forth—then a 
fox-scent was struck in the adjoining 
sedge-field and that was the last heard 
of Lex, until tidings came that he had 
killed the fox fully twenty miles from 
the point where the chase began. 

“Not that I blame you so very much 
after all,’ went on the doctor, who had 
noted the fall of a teardrop and felt 
heartily ashamed of his own gruffness. 
“The fault lies in the way these moun- 
taineers look upon dogs in general. 
With them a dog is a dog. If asked to 
enumerate the different varieties, they 
would probably divide them into big 
dogs, little dogs and ‘fousts.* Give one 
of them a skye-terrier and a Great Dane, 
and he would make squirrel dogs- of 
both or kill them. No, no, little wo- 


* Fice dogs are called ‘fousts’ by the mountaineers. 
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man, I.am not angry with you, if you 
did try to chase pigs with a hundred- 
dollar foxhound.” 

And then he drew her down by his 
side and kissed the~tears from her 
cheeks, while he_ listened—how could 
he know that it was for the last time ?— 
to the music of the dearest of voices 
as she told what a good little girl she 


would be in the future, and how “ol’ 


Lex” would never, never more escape 


_with her consent or connivance. Her 


southwestern dialect did not grate upon 
the doctor’s nerves just now, and she 
“reckoned” again and again unchided. 
“You uns'll be back early ?” she asked 
anxiously as the-doctor at length stood, 
foot in stirrup, on the eve of leaving. 
“ As early as possible, little one.” 
“’Pears like I can’t rest easy when 
yer gwine away, Harry,” she explained, 
timidly. “Hev ye heerd ef Pate Tar- 
ver's bin seed sence he left out ?” 
“What! are you afraid of old Pate? 
Why, don’t you know that he is clear 


out of the country? . Oh, :yes, he’s- 


gone, safe enough—and if he is not, he 
dares not show his head above grouud. 
Half the people in the county are seour- 
ing the hills after him.” 

“Pate’s mad at you uns,’ ' persisted 
Susie... “ Mebby he’s done. gone” an’ 
mebby he ain’t. Ennyway, I reckon 
he'd shoot ef he seed ye. Pate Tarver’s 
a bad man, he is!” 


“So is Harry Parker,” laughed the 


‘doctor. “See, Susie. I always carry» : 


the best revolver that ever;,woke the 


‘echoes of Cadron’ Ridge. ‘Don’t fear 
. that I will not take care of myself,’ - 
__. Merrily he rode away, and the girl,: 
busied with her household duties, half 


forgot her anxieties. The hound, Lex, 


‘ restlessly tugged at his chain and barked 
.a remonstrance at this undeserved re- 


straint, but no attention was paid to his 
clamor. The dinner dishes were cleared 
away and the chickens were feasted 


-upon the crumbs; and then the doctor's 


favorite horse, Boone, was called from 
the pasture and fed, and afterwards al- 
lowed to pick the grass growing green 


in sheltered spots about the door yard. 


The .afternoon passed ; quickly away. 


.Evening was close at hand, -when‘a loud 


and incessant baying from Lex an- 
nounced some new cause of discontent. 
Going to the door, Susie listened. A 
pack of hounds on the hill to the south- 
ward were in full .cry after some animal, 
and from the course they were running 
the chase would probably pass near the 
house. 

Suddenly a fox broke cover, ran the 
roadway for-a few yards, then darted 
through the orchard fence and passed by 
in full view of the kennel. The sight 
gave the chained hound double strength: 
Twice he surged at the chain with all of 
his might—the second time the links 
gave way near the collar. and in an in- 
stant Lex was gone. 

If Doctor Parker had been present he 
could have doubtless thought. of some 
remark suitable to the occasion. Mrs. 
Parker, not being accustomed to relieve 
her mind in such a way, gazed blankly 
for a moment after the escaped prisoner. 
before attempting active means for his 
recovery. 

“Law me!” It was but a homely ex- 
pression at best, but it spoke of trouble 
that was drowning the bright eyes in 
tears. The first cross word ever given - 
her by her husband. had that day been 
borne because-of Lex’s escapade. . Now 
he was gofie again. What would Harry 
Say? 
Quick-witted and prompt to act, 


» Susie took the only course that re- 
“mained for her. - Mountain girls are all 
*s. born horsewomen,’ » Boone was the fleet- 


est steed in the hills—proven so on many 
a race-track.. He.was saddled with a 
celerity rarely surpassed; a coat and a 
hat of the doctor's were donned Fy. Mrs. 
Parker as the most suitable for the 
helter-skelter ride before her. Then 
there was a quick bound to the saddle, 
and Boone, with forty yards for getting 
under way, cleared the yard fence like a 
bird and’thundered up the mountain 
side after the yelling pack. 

For astime it seemed that it was to be 
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a straightaway chase without end; but 
at the end of the third mile the distant 
hounds were heard swinging noticeably 
to the right, and Susie changed her 
course in accordance. Breathless with 
her fierce ride, her clothing torn and 
flesh scratched with briars, she was still 
game to ride the race to a finish. 

“Thar gwine to circle Lookout,” she 


murmured. “Mebby I kin head 'em at 
ther big holler. Faster, Boone; faster, 
good ol’ feller !” 
ITI. 
Riding homeward as the sun was 
hiding itself behind the hills, Doctor 
Parker was joined by his neighbor, 





'Squire Paxton, who came bursting forth 
from a thicket beside the road, his long- 
barreled shotgun resting across the 
saddle before him. 

“Huntin’ my blame dogs,” he ex- 
plained. “Been out arter a deer, an’ 
they jumped a fox an’ lit out. Blame 
them foxes Thar ruinin’ ther huntin’ 
altogether. Say, Doc, I see ye got yer 

. houn’ back.” 

mi 6 “Yes. He was 
over on Smithers’ 
Creek right enough. 
Have got him 
chained up at 
home now, and—” 

“Chain. nuthin’! 
Why, Doc, he’s 
leadin’ my dorgs 
this minnit.” 

“What ?” 

“Shore! [heered 
him over ahind 
"% ther ridge jes’ ‘a 
" bit ago. — Lis’en, 
| Doc. D’ye hyar 
that ?” 
oF “That’s Lex or 
§ the devil,” profane- 
ly ejaculated the 
= doctor after a mo- 
| ment. “Howcould 
the infernal rascal 
have managed to 
get loose?” 

“Thar makin’ 
fer ther fust gully 
below Lookout,” 
exclaimed the 
‘squire. “Ride up, 
Doc, an’ we'll head 








‘‘As the loud reports rang out, the light figure in the doctor's arms stirred feebly.” ‘em off easy. I'll 


stop them dorgs 0’ 
mine—burn thar hides!—or I'll spatter 
shot over ther hull pack.” 

From the crest of Cadron a ravine led 
down to the valley below—a _ hollow 
with abrupt sides, but with a bottom 
smooth enough for a bridle-path. As 
they rode into the mouth of this a loud 
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report rang out some two hundred yards 
above. 

“Some feller’s shootin’,’ quoth Pax- 
ton. ‘“Mebby it’s a deer,atterall. Hold 
up, Doc, I kin hear it comin’. Why, 
dernation, it’s a hoss!—lIt’s ol’ Boone!” 

A glance showed the doctor that the 
’squire had spoken truly. It was indeed 
Boone, his own favorite steed, that burst 
from the gloom of the ravine at full 
speed; so frantic with fear that he al- 
most ran down the two horsemen before 
he saw them. Neither raised a hand to 
stop him. Spurs were sank deep in 
quivering flanks, and both horses shot 
forward. . 

At a spot where the gulch was the 
narrowest, and the shadows most. in- 
tense, Parker’s horse shied at some ob- 
ject on the ground, and his master drew 
rein and dismounted. It was too dark 
for his eyes to discover more than that 
SOMETHING once instinct with life lay 
silently at his feet. He stooped, and at 
the first touch knew all. 

“Who is it, Doc?” queried Paxton. 
“Can't tell, eh ?”—for he had received 
no reply—“ Don’t wonder much, it’s so 
blame dark. Hold on a minnit.” 

He raked some leaves together, and 
then was heard the rasp of a match on 
taut-drawn jeans. 

“Thar”—as the tiny flame shot up— 
“Don’t hug ’im up so tight, Doc. Let 
me see ther feller’s face—Lord God! 
t’s Susie!” 


The sudden rattle of feet over the 
loose shale of the hillside followed this 
horrified remark. Perhaps Parker did 
not hear; but his companion heard and 
understood. Running: forward a few 
paces, his gun flew to his shoulder and 
spoke—once !—twice ! ! 

As the loud reports rang out, the light 
figure in the doctor's arms stirred feebly 
and the brown eyes opened once more— 
but for the last time on earth. 

“Susie!” 

“Don’t scold me, Harry,” murmured 
the girl, faintly; “I reckoned I c’u’d 
head ’im, an’ I rid so hard. Don’t— 
don’t be cross, darlin’, fer—fer—” 

A little gasp and a straightening of 
the limbs—that was all. But the fingers 
that were fumbling in the pocket medi- 
cine-case for a restorative halted in their 
needless task; then turned, instead, and 
closed upon a vial that contained Death. 
A moment. Then the squire's voice 
broke the silence: 

“I got ther feller, Doc. T’war Pate 
Tarver—but he’s dead meat now.. Gee- 
whiz! Didn’t I pepper ’im, though!” | 

There was no answer. The last leaf 
flared up and died down, and, as the 
darkness of night walled him in, Paxton 
knew that a deeper gloom had claimed 
all else that was mortal within the limits 
of the little ravine. 

Viola, Ark. 
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THE CAPTURE OF OL’ GRAN’DAD. 


BY HARRY MILLIKEN, 


HESE memories of the angle, my 
brothers, take me a long way from 
the noisy mountain streams of Colorado 
—away back to the still meadow brooks 
of the Pine Tree State. Although I 


-have now passed four seasons in Colo- 
- rado, and been many-times within reach 


of some of the State’s noted trout streams, 
never has it been my good fortune to 
drop a hook in one of them. I never 
had the chance. The little incident I 
have to tell is perhaps of little interest 
in itself; but to the votaries of the rod 


‘I hope it may serve to call to mind ex- 


periences of a like nature and bring the 
same flush to the cheek and thrill to the 
nerve that came to them when the rush 
was made, and the reel burst into song, 
to be followed by the capture of “a big 
fellow.” 

* * * * 

I had been following since early morn- 
ing one of those despised brooks in my 
native State that the farmers always 
spoke of as “Fished ter death.”  In- 
deed, I had been advised by one of those 
well-meaning but misguided tillers of 
the soil early in the day that I had bet- 
ter, “Quit fishin’ thar ’n-g’ ‘home, er ye'll 
drown yer wums fer nothin’.” “But, as 
I had a few good ones’in my basket— 
and quality, not quantity, being always 
my aim—lI persisted. “I fished tlie 


little stream thoroughly, and with but» 


indifferent suécess, it must be confessed, 
until about 4 ‘o'clock in’ the aftérnoon. 
With a recess of nearly three hours 
during the middle of the day (passed.in 
the grateful shade of a group of maples), 
and after a most tiresome and patience- 
trying hour through a patch of woods, 


I came out into a lovely meadow where 
the brook flowed cool and noiselessly 
between rather narrow banks, with 
many a curve and tempting hole in its 
course, crossed the road, and: was swal- 
lowed up in the woods again a half mile 
away. From these cool, sluggishly- 
moving meadow brooks I have taken 
many a beauty, and have marked one 
peculiarity never noticed in fish from 
any other water. - Fish taken from such 
are always much darker in color— 
sometimes very nearly black on the 
back—the spots are also brighter, and 
the flesh seems firmer and _ closer- 
grained than that of their brothers who 
live in the broader and more rapid parts 
of the stream, or where it flows through 
timber. 

Near where my brook crossed the 
road was a farm-house, and as I wan- 
dered nearer I discovered several chil- 
dren at play on and about the bridge 
that spanned the stream. So, relin- 
quishing my intention to coax a fish or 
two from under the bridge, I reeled up, 
unlimbered my rod and started for the 
house, with the intention of buying or 
begging a glass of milk; after which I 
would clean my catch and have two 
hours or more to walk the mile-and-a- 
half to my train. The children—a 
bare-legged- boy and two brown-faced 
little girls—had, of course, seen me, and 
during the ‘consumption of cool milk 
and some most excellent doughnuts— 
thoughtfully provided, by the comely 


‘-farmer’s wife—they stood shyly about 


the door and whispered (audibly) their 
comments on the “ city feller.” Present- 
ly, the boy grew bolder and enquired 
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how many fish I had. So I turned them 
out on the step, to his great delight, and 
told him. he might count them. His 
arithmetic was equal to the task, for I 
had just an even dozen—the largest 
weighing a trifle less than half-a-pound. 
The boy looked them over with the eye 
of a Walton. Then, picking up the 
largest and looking up at me, he asked: 

“D’ yer want ter git one ten times ’s 
big ’s this feller?” 

“Well, yes,” I replied, smiling down 
into his earnest eyes, “I think I should 
like to capture such a fish.” 

“T’ll show you where he is,” he said, 
jumping to his feet; “an’I tell you he’s 
a socker. They ain't nobody can ketch 
him, aw’ if you want ter try ’im I'll show 
you his hole.” 

I saw the urchin was in earnest and 
very likely knew the haunt of some 
goodly-sized trout; so I signified my 
willingness to go with him. 

“Where is the place?” I asked, begin- 
ning to put my rod together. 

“Right here, by the bridge,’ he 
answered; and one of the little girls ran 
into the house crying to her mother that 
“the man” was going to catch “Ol’ 
Grandad.” On our way to the bridge, 
some hundred yards distant, and during 
my preparations for the battle, my young 
companion regaled me with some start- 
ling stories of the prowess and cunning 
of this trout. Numbers had angled for 
him with all kinds of bait and at all 
possible times of day and night. Once, 
only once, he had been taken out of 
water, but a too eager strike had prob- 
ably defeated the fisherman’s wish, for 
the prize left the hook at the water's 
edge and never had been known to re- 
peat the folly of biting at a hook, no 
matter how skillfully concealed. 

“Why,” said my informant, “Old Doc 
Blank was out here week afore last and 
spent a hull afternoon trying to ketch 
this feller, ’n he never got a smell— 
never see him 't all.” 

By this time I was ready to begin 
operations, and, cautioning the boy to 
keep back from the brink and not to 


talk, 1 stepped up the stream a short 
distance where a rise in the ground en- 
abled me to look the pool over carefully 
and study out my plan of attack on this 
shrewd old fellow whom the boy. had 
dubbed “Ol’ Grandad.” The brook 
widened at the bridge, and some twelve 
or fifteen feet distant an immense rock 
reared its crest, parting the slowly-flow- 
ing waters and making two separate 
streams at that point—the one on the 
left, broad and shallow, rippling over a 
gravel bed; the one at the right. sweep- 
ing into the bank, and under, where 
grew a small clump of alders, thus form- 
ing an ideal “hole.” First I tried one 
of my select worms and carefully 
dropped it over the edge of the bank 
where the water went under. No re- 
sponse. Then I dropped it in a little 
farther up and allowed it to float down. 
Same result. Then followed a half hour 
of trial of every conceivable method to 
tempt a wary trout with the succulent 
worm, and not a rise. Now,I rather 
prided myself on my worms, having a 
way of my own of preparing them, and 
the brook trout that could turn up his 
nose at them, dished up to him in a 
manner so tempting as I had done, 
must indeed be the grandad of his race, 
and a bit of a dyspeptic beside. 

By this time my audience had swelled 
in numbers—the farmer, his hired man 
and the two little girls having joined the 
boy. The farmer’s wife at the house 
appeared at the coor every féw minutes, 
thus showing her interest; and, noting 
all this, I began to get desperate. “Ol 
Grandad” momentarily grew in import- 
ance, and, to add to it all, a remarkably 
pretty young lady presently crossed the 
bridge and, seeing signs of supressed ex- 
citement in the group, enquired what 
was the matter. To this ‘question my 
juvenile friend replied, with a nod of his 
head toward me, accompanied by a 
suggestive grin on his small freckled 
face: ‘Feller’s goin’ ter ketch ‘OY 
Grandad.” 

“Oh! is he?” she replied. “I think 
I'll stop and see that celebrated fish 
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caught; that is, if it does not take too 
long”—at the same time stepping down 
and taking a seat by the farmer on a 
mossy stone. She was the school 
teacher, I afterward learned, and her re- 
mark was really the result of interest in 
the fate of.a fish of which she had heard 
considerable, instead of the depth of 
sarcasm I imagined it at the time. I 
re-doubled my efforts, got out my fly- 
book and leaders and patiently and 
cautiously tried every fly a trout ever 
saw or heard of; but to only one did he 
give even the compliment of notice. 
As the “cow-dung” struck the water a 
little above his lair and floated toward 
the bank, I caught a glimpse of a glis- 
tening side and the swirl of a broad tail 
as he came up to it, only to dart ‘back 
without even smelling it. Well, I went 
through with my flies, caught millers, 
beetles, grasshoppers, grubs, ants— 
everything I could think of—and each 
in its turn was suffered to go by in con- 
temptuous silence’ My audience was 
getting critical,and already half decided 
the skirmish in favor of the enemy, and 
I was desperate and more and more deé- 
termined with each failure to have that 
one particular trout. Strategy should 
win the day; and after pondering over 
the matter a few minutes and hearing 
the youth say, “ He’s goin’ ter give it 
up,” I hit upon a scheme and immedi- 
ately put it into train. 

I carefully peeled off a piece of bark 
from one of the alders, selected one of 
my plurapest and clearest worms and, 
after scientifically impaling him , upon 
my hook, with enough left to wriggle, 
went up stream about twenty feet— 
carefully placing my bark in the water, 
freighted with my precious worm, and 
slowly guiding it to the current that was 
to sweep it down to “Ol’ Grandad’s” 
front door. All eyes were on that bit of 
bark, and as it neared the spot where I 
had determined my cargo was to be 
dumped, my hand began to shake and 
my lips grew dry. Gently it swung 


down toward the bank, and at exactly 
the right spot, at precisely the right 
time, I raised the tip of the rod ever so 
little and Mr. Worm rolled off into the 
water. There was a flash from under 
the bank, a “chug” as the worm van- 
ished, a quick and sharp strike, and 
“Ol’ Grandad” and I had “locked 
horns.” 

The excitement for the next five 
minutes was something to be remem- 
bered. The farmer jumped to his feet 
and, running to the bank, began shout- 
ing at the top of his voice: “ Pull him 
in! Pull him in!” and in his excite- 
ment would actually have taken the 
rod out of my hands had I not 
in my excitement told him to keep 
his hands off, with an adjective as ap- 
plied to his hands not for publication. 
The first dash of the fish was under the 
bank, where the roots would have lost 
him to me in a trice; but I expected 
that, and, at the risk of tearing the hook 
from his mouth, checked him hard, and 
after a moment’s stubborn struggle back 
he came and rushed up stream, then 
down the left side of the brook and into 
the pool by the bridge. I breathed 
freer. Barring accidents, he was my 
game now, and after as gamy and well 
conducted series of trials to escape his 
fate, as it has ever been my fortune to 
successfully balk, he threw up the 
sponge and allowed me to slip a thumb 
and forefinger behind his gills and lift 
him to dry land. 

After a short rest, and properly re- 
ceiving the congratulations of my audi- 
ence, from the freckle-faced boy (who 
could find no better way to give vent to 
his joy than in a series of ear-splitting 
whoops) to the pretty young school- 
teacher, I weighed my late antagonist. 
Three and one-quarter pounds exactly; 
and, though I have caught many a 
“laker” since of six and seven pounds, 
I never made a catch of a grittier fighter, 
or one of which I was more proud. 

Denver, Colo. 
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REDDY’S LAST DRINK. 


BY CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


¢¢ T>RIENDS, give me a drink of water,” 

Old Reddy says—‘‘it’s death ; 

‘“‘A drink of the real old Simon-pure”— 
We all of us held our breath. 

**Good-bye to the red-eye whiskey, : 
Tanglefoot, rum and gin ; 

But one drink more of the stuff I drank 

In the far-away home at Lynn.’’ 


He raised himself on his scrawny arm, 

And drank of it long and deep : 
‘*T hear the winds of the coast arise, 

And the waters that never sleep ; 

The mesa seems like an endless sea ; 
The ships sail out and in ; 

And the mountains there with their shields of snow 
Are the beautiful hills of Lynn. 


‘*The cattle stand in the shaded pools; 

The lark beseeches rain ; 

The reapers move with flashing blades 
Like warriors through the grain. 

The sun, that looks with fiery eye, 
Beholds no shame or sin ; 

O men! if I must, I would like to die 
As a boy in the fields of Lynn! 


‘*A littie more water, Johnny, 

I think it has stopped the pain ; 

And a peace has come like the peace that falls 
With the pattering summer rain. 

But look! how the storm has lifted ; 
The ships are all sailing in’’— 

He closed up his eyes and drifted 
From out of the sight of Lynn. 


x * % * 
He lies where the great Dolores 


Looms up in the cloudless sky ; 
We marked on a stone— 
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OLD REDDY, * 

WHO FOR FORTY-ONE YEARS WENT DRY. * 

HE GUZZLED A TON OF WHISKEY, * 
BUGLE-PAINT, BEER AND GIN, 

THEN TOOK ONE DRINK FROM A SPRING AND DIED. 9 

HE WAS BORN IN THE TOWN OF LYNN. * 
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E were out “chumming” for blue- 
fish off Seabright on the Jersey 
Coast. The oil from the chopped-up 
fish which we had thrown overboard was 
streaming away from us onthecurrent, but 
neither the bonitas or bluefish came into 
our “slick,” though other fishermen were 
hauling them in as fast as possible. Dur- 
ing the long waiting forluck, Jimmy Doyle, 
one of the sailors on our yacht, told this 
story: 

“You can guess,” he said, “that I was 
out of a job for a good while when I 
took a berth on a Canadian revenoo cut- 
ter, for I never fancied belonging to any 
kind of police, much less to that of a 
foreign country; and, though I am an 
American, I am Irish enough to feel it 
mighty strangeto be working fora Gover- 
mint and not agin it. I was only on 
the revenoo vessel for one summer; but 
that was the time the cutter Irex gave 
us so much trouble. She was a long, 
snaky thing, fifty-foot water-line by eight- 
foot beam—one of Fife’s boats, built. in 
Scotland, with twelve tons of lead on her 
keel and a grip on the water that would 
slide her up into a gale of wind like as 
if she was an ocean liner. The revenoo 
people knew of this boat making a lot 
of cruises to different Canadian ports, 
but did not think much of this because 
she was owned by a member of the Os- 
wego Yacht Club whoseemed to be pretty 
well fixed in the matter of treasure. He 
was also a member of the Royal Cana- 
dian Yacht Club and gave swell dinners 


to all the commodares and sech like at 
Toronto, so that he was too good friends 
with everybody fur to be suspicioned as a 
smuggler. All the same, in spite of a 
dashin’ way he hed with him and in 
spite of his eddication as a gen’leman, 
an’ all, he was a pirut if ever there was 
one. Great snakes! he stopped at nuth- 
in’ when he got started on one of his 
smugglin’ trips, and I’ll tell yer what 
happened when we got onto his tracks. 

“One day, a lanky, red-haired custom 
house feller came over from Oswego, N. 
Y., to Toronto by train, and informed 
agin the owner of the Irex, saying that 
the yacht was on her way acrost the lake 
with a load of cigeroots that would be 
landed without payment of dooties. Fur 
dooing the informin’ he arranged to get 
half theallowance for confiscation moneys 
after the yacht and cargo wus seized; and 
he explained that the boat had been 
watched and was known to be choke up 
with cigeroots which was carried 
a thousand in a box that took up 
no room at all. It seems the yacht 
carried a thousand of these boxes, mak- 
ing, say, a million cigeroots. It was 
found out afterwards that there was big 
money in this business and that in Can- 
ady they wus put up small—twenty 
in a box—which sold for twenty-five 
cents. When bought in the States by 
the million, that twenty cigeroots cost 
about five cents. The partner in Can- 
ady charged something for handling the 
goods and getting them to the retail 
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dealers, who took most of the profits 


for risking the countryband article... The ... 


owner of the yacht, whose name. was 


‘William Adams, took five cents for each 


twenty cigeroots for carryin’ the cargo, 
so that he looked fur a naverage of $2,- 
500 for each sail acrost the lake. 

“Well, sir, this feller Adams made his 
money easy! And he always brought 
a cargo of liquors home again, which he 
landed at his. summer residence, just 
around the headland from Oswego— 
liquor that he bought cheap in Canady 
and that was sold to Wall Street men 
in New York at forty cents a drink. 
That’s the way these piruts in any busi- 
ness makes a big show while honest men 
is tryin’ to save their pennies. They 
said he was a ’straordinary bright busi- 
ness man; but his chief business, be- 
sides his hotel at Oswego, was robbing 
two Govermints on each cruise; and 
they’s two large-sized birds to bring 
down with one stone, as the sayin’ is, 
*specially when you come to think that 
even congressmen has only one country 
to work this ’straordinary bright busi- 
ness with. Talk about gen’leman yacht- 
in’ and lovin’ sport and sech like! Why, 
to encourage inter-national robbery all 
that’s wanted is two countries with a 
high tariff on each side and divided by 
a little bloomin’ water. 

“Well, as we found out afterwards, 
the Irex came into. the Humber River, 
about five miles from Toronto, and un- 
loaded her cargo of cigeroots during 
the night. At this time they had the 
name ‘Aileen’ in brass letters on both 
bows and onthe starn. The Aileen is 
a boat that. looks mighty like the Irex, 
and it was safer for them, if they was 
seen unloadin’, to. show a name that was 
well known and perfeckly respeckable. 
The Irex had half a dozen sets of brass 
alphabets that would make up anything 
in the way of a name; and sometimes 
she was called the Cyprus, and Vreda, 
and Mollie, and Rivet, and all the rest 
of them well-known club boats as ain’t 
in the piratin’ business. Why, the rails 
and starn of thet boat were ’most wore 


out drivin’ on, new names with brass 
tacks and then rootin’ them off again. 

“So Billy Adams got rid of his cargo 
of cigeroots afore we knew of his reach- 
in’ the Canady shore; and about 3 in 
the morning he came sailin’ in to Toron- 
to Bay and I was placed at the Queen’s 
Wharf Channel to watch all entries, I 
sung out, ‘What yacht is that?’ as she 
came slippin’ in just before dawn. The 
answer came: ‘Yacht Irex, of Oswe- 
go.’ 

“And I thought, ‘My eye! you puts 
a bold front on things! And I dropt 
into a skift and pulled after them while 
they sailed quietly overtotheIsland Yacht 
Club-house and dropped anchor. 


“For two days we watched the yacht . are 


every minute, waitin’ to see when, they 
would start to unload the cigeroots, be- 
cause we couldn't make a seizure until 
they did something unlawful. _ But this 
William Adams and his cruising friends 
went ashore and visited the city, gave 


Commodare Boswell and othersa dinner, .’ 


while they never made a move towards 
unloadin’. All this time we supposed 
that the yacht was that full of cigeroots 
that ef you had mouth enough you 
could light her at the bow and smoke 
her from stem to starn. 

“But the next day this Billy Adams 
told his club friends he was going fur- 
ther up the lake to Hamilton, and out 
he went in the afternoon—the Irex carryin’ 
both club burgees, the Stars and Stripes. 
and the English flag, andlookin’ awful gay 
and spry with all the brasses shinin’ in 
the sun. On the revenoo steamer we 
kept them in sight, just hull-down, all 
the time, and, when they were ten miles 
off, a flat calm struck them, in which 
they lay all night and all next day until 
in the afternoon a powerful big breeze 
came out of the west. Then, to our sur- 
prisewe saw the Irex shoot back into Hum- 
ber Bay and make for the little dock at 
the mouth of the river there. _We had 
got round in the night to the other side 
of Mimico Point, and when we saw them, 
as we thought, unloadin’ the cigeroots at 
the wharf we steamed in as near as we 
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could safely go in the shoal water and 
lowered the gig to make the seizure. I 
was one of the rowin’ crew on the gig, 
and, as we approached, the work on the 
yacht stopped and we seen a workin’ gaff- 
topsail bein’ set over the mains’] which 
was already on her. They waited ’till 
we was near, because our steamer would 
have to wait for us to row back before 
it could chase them. As we came with- 
in talkin’ distance they up jib and spun 
around on a spring line to the wharf, so 
that they passed close to us as they flew 
off. Our officer called out: ‘What 
yacht is that?’ : 

“The sailor-man who was steerin’ the 
Irex just p’inted down to the counter 
and said: ‘Can’t ye read, you chump?’ 
And there was the name ‘Whistlewing’ 
in brass letters plastered along her stern 
like a patent medicine sign. 

'*Qur officer said: ‘Nothing of the 
kind! The Whistlewing never went 
like sthat in her life. Heave-to!’ he 
cried, ‘for we seize that et in the 
Queen’s name!’ 

“We heard them laughing on the 
yacht; for the Whistlewing was known 
to be as slow as Noah’s Ark and the 
[rex was the fastest yacht on the lakes. 
They just set the foresail and went off 
at a howlin’ gait towards Toronto. Of 
course we had to row back to the rev- 
enoo steamer, and when we got aboard 
the chase commenced—we pointin’ out 
towards the Lighthouse Cape so as to 
head them off from goin’ down the lake. 

“You see, we was cocksure we hed 
ketched them unloadin’ the cigeroots; 
and we did not know until a week after- 
wards that they was only loadin’ the 
vessel with the liquors that was to be 
smuggled into the United States at Os- 
wego on their return trip. So when we 
saw them heading into Toronto Bay we 
slacked up, feelin’ sartin of having them 
all solid, because we knew that the Irex 
drew eight feet of water and that the 
Eastern Gap at the other end of the 
bay had only seven and a half foot of 
water on it. Having them in this kind 
of a trap, we slowed up, waitin’ ’till the 
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Irex would come to an anchor, when we 
could make the seizure in a quiet and 
reg’lar way. But when they was half 
down the bay we seen them send up a 
rousin’ big club gaff-topsail, and then we 
tumbled to their idea of escape, which 
was a desperate one, but game—game 
as game cocks!—and we ste.med for 
them like blue lightnen. 

“As the yacht kem to where the 
buoys mark the deepest part of the wa- 
ter over the bar we seen them haul every 
sheet flat aft; so that when they spun 
round and headed south the half gale 
that was blowing from the west threw 
the Irex right on her beamends. While 
sailing in this way the keel was of course 
riz up inthe water and they calculated 
to soak along on their side acrost the 
sand bar that would have them hard 


aground if the wind eased up and the' 


yacht took anythin’ like an even keel. 
It was a desperate game and we came 
right close to them as they sloshed 
along. One time the hotel on the island 
partly winded them and the Irex rose 
up and took the ground so hard that we 
thought we had her; but the next puff 
came in a white squall and put her flat 
on her side again—-sailing along as we 
slowed and backed behind her. This 
continued for a half-minute until we felt 
our steamer strike the bottom, and then 
we did our best to back offand get 
afloat again. 

“They let a yell out of them on the 
yacht when they saw we were ashore; for 
just then they reached open water and 
hauled down the English flag and sent 
up the Stars and Stripes, while they all 
danced on the deck and hooted us for 
all they was worth. If ever there was a 
mad man on top o’ the earth it wus our 
chief officer. He was just crazy. We 
seen the yacht hoist a small spinnaker 
to the lower mast-head as they squared 
off before the gale and drove due east 
down the lake. Next to goin’ to wind- 
ward, it was the Irex’s strongest point 
to run dead afore the wind. She could 
fairly frighten you the way she’d get 
there, lean and narrer, with her horn 
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pointin’ down like a greyhound’s nose 
and all awash in the seas. She was do- 
ing a good thirteen miles an hour, but 
our steamer could do about nineteen. 
“This meant that we could ketch her 
in about three hours: or more, allowin’ 
for some delay in getting off the bar. 
For we had to go back the whole length 
of the bay and get out into the lake by 
the western channel, which gave us 
seven or eight miles of a circuit before we 
could reach the other side of the bar. 
This gave the smugglers a long start, 
and there aint no denyin’ that they were 
takin’ full advantage of their chance; 
for she was carryin’ every rag that they 


_ dare shove onto her in the wind that was 


blowin’. Their only hope was to keep 
ahead until dark and then dodge us when 
we could not see them. But it did not 


take our steamer long to back off theshoal, ° 


which she had touched when going very 
slow, and from the way Captain Wyld 
had coal piled into her furnaces you 
might know he had a Govermint behind 
him to bear the expense. 

“Once out in the lake, we soon sight- 
ed the big gaff-topsail of the Irex, though 
it was growing dusk and hazy as soon 
as the sun went down. Two hours 
passed as both boats were doing their 
tallest running, and then it was so dark 
that for a while we lost sight of the Irex. 
But we kept straight on, expecting they 
would curve in the darkness towards the 
American side of the lake. But when 
we came to about the place we last saw 
them we could just make out something 
sailin’ to the north’ard and towards the 
Canadian shore This was another 
piece of bluff on their part, and it was 
almost a success; for when we turned 
and chased the sail we found on coming 
near that it was the Irex with her top- 
mast housed, takin’ the gale on her beam 
and lyin’ over so as to be pretty hard to 
see as she traveled like a race-horse 
under her full lower canvas. 

“The night was getting very dark 
then, and darker every minute, for the 
sky was solid clouds and no moon. But 
it ‘vas not long before we was right be- 





hind her whistling for her to heave-to, 
and so we traveled on, ’till, as we came 
up close, she spun around like a top 
acrost our bows and doubled on us, run- 
nin’ due south and passin’ so close you 
cu’d chuck a biscuit aboard her. 

“As she passed us our captain fired a 
blank cattridge at them fur to skeer them 
into heavin’-to. But I guess they knew 
blank cattridge from bal! cattridge, and 
paid no attention; though they evident- 
ly knew what would follow afterwards. 
Our captain just raved and stormed as 
we swung around and follered them 
again. He knew that if he did not sink 
or disable the smuggling craft inside of 
another five minutes all hope of finding 
it again in the dark would be gone; for 
this Billy Adams was a sailor from away 
back and as full of tricks as a Coney 
Island faker. So, after he had quickly 
got on their tracks again, ball cattridge 
was shoved into our four-inch rifled gun 
which we carried in the bow; and as we 
raced in close to the smuggler the cap- 
tain fired the cannon himself. We could 
see the white splash of the ball as it hit 
down into the water five feet off the 
Irex’s hull. If it had hit ber, there was 
an end of the Irex; and then we raced 
on to cut her down, or perhaps strike 
her main boom and disable her. 

“Well, I tell you, the Irex had a beam 
wind and goin’ for all she knew how; so 
she was as spry as any cat and as dodgy 
as an eel; and just as we wus almost on 
top of her she swung into the wind and 
something exploded at her starn and a 
slight shock could be felt all through 
our vessel. It seems this Adams hada 
big breech-loadin’ brass carronnade 
which was only used for salutin’ commo- 
dores and sech like, but which also car- 
ried ball cattridge. Our bow was raised 
high to a big sea when he fired; and he 
drove a ball the size of a grape-shot 
through both sides of our forefoot, three 
feet below the water line. Our steamer 
flew past, with her full nineteen-mile gait 
on, and asthe Irex swung around and 
squared off behind us this Adams put 
another ball into us atthe rudder. As 
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- he now ran dead afore the wind down 
_ the lake to the eastward, he lammed at 
our lights twice more, putting one chance 
ball through the pilot house windows. 

“Captain Wyld had by this time made 
up his mind that he had got a full-fledged 
pirut to deal with, who intended if pos- 
sible to sink his ship; and as he wheeled 
around again tochasetothe eastward both 
big rifled guns were loaded to go off 
-wicked. The fact was, as we found out 
afterwards, this Adams knew he had 
not been caught at anything unlawful 
and judged that our captain was beyond 
the law himself in firing into the Irex; 
so he was determined to evade pursuit, 
fight his vessel, throw the liquor over- 
board, and afterwards appeal to the 
United States for protection of an 
American vessel. 

“But the two or three shots fired as 
he ran eastward were evidently to decoy 
the revenoo officers into thinking he 
was running down the lake for Oswego; 
for it was now too dark fur us to see the 
yacht except by her firing, in which she 
had an advantage because we carried 
lights and she did not. After the third 
shot, fired while running, the yacht dis- 
appeared. Adams hauled his wind and 
stood close jammed to the north-west 
for five minutes and then went about 
and made all his best time to the south- 
west— proceeding back again up the 
lake while we on the steamer were runnin’ 
due east and turning and twisting in 
different directions in the hope of find- 
ing him. 

“Somewheres, he was a long way off, 
laughing at us as he saw our lights 
twisting round; and soon we found we 
was leaking so bad that we shut off 
steam and tried to find the holes in the 
vessel. If we had not got the steam 
pumps workin’ we would have foun- 
dered before we got the ball holes loca- 
ted and plugged. It took us all night, 
and I heard Captain Wyld say just what 
he would do. -.He would go down the 
lake a hundred miles and cruise near 
Oswego ’till the Irex was coming home 
and then he would blow her out of the 
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water, law or no law. He had gone 
fair crazy with rage. He may have 
thought he had the Canady Govermint 
behind him; but one thing was sartin— 
that he was goin’ to sink that Irex no 
matter what it cost. 

“And what do you think they did on 
the smuggler? Well, sir, that Billy 
Adams had sand—sand enough to build 
a island. He beat right back that 
night to the wharf of his pal at the 
Humber River and loaded all the rest 
of his liquor cargo and wus out in the 
lake again by 7 o'clock in the morning. 

“Now we went off and lay around 
about twenty miles off Oswego, keepin’ 
a bright lookout at the mastheads for 
the Irex; and a good part of what I’m 
goin’ to tell yer wus found out after- 
wards, fur I didn’t catch onto half of it 
atthetime. We gotitall fromtheconfes- 
sion of thesailor-man that wasaboard the 
Irex atthe time. It seemed as howthese 
gentlemen travellin’ for pleasure on the 
Irex suspicioned as how it wur better to 
look like somebody else for the rest of the 
trip; and they had the allfiredest way of 
disguising their vessel that I. ever heard 
tell of. When she was done up as the 
Sadie of Rochester ye cudn’t hardly tell 
her from one of them old water-smash- 
ers that lays around the Charlotte har- 
bor. Of course they had Sadie in brass 
letters on both bows, on both sides of 
the counter, and on the starn; and up 
aloft they had Sadie on a name-flag— 
same as them fellers as hez no more 
yachtin’ style about ‘em than a stone- 
hooker. In a socket on the taffrail wus 
plumped: a light mizzen-mast with its 
sail and bumpkin and everything com- 
plete to make a yawl of her. 

“Then, forrard, they had an elegant 
false stem on her that fitted tight on the 
straight stem of the Irex; and this, on 
a side view, gev her the look of hevin’ 
a over-hang bow, with a small white wo- 
man for a figger-head and scroll-work 
runnin’ off her head like snakes. The 


‘-bowsprit; instead of curvin’ down as in 


the English cutter, was steved up in the 
air like a line-o’-battle ship’s, p’intin’ fur 
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the North Star. To the end of it was 
one forestay from ‘the’ masthead, on 
which was an old sloop’s staysail made 
of patched canvas—the cutter’s forestay 
being carried back and set up taut 
among the halliards at the mast. For- 
rard she was a sloop with only one head- 
sail, and aft she was a yawl; and she 
was Irex nowheres, but only plain 
’maphrodite Sadie of Rochester, home- 
ly enough to bring on a blue squall. 
“Well, two days after this I was on 
dooty at the masthead when I spied over 
the horizon what I took to bea yacht’s 


‘© Captain Wyld called out: 


racing club gaff-topsail. But the next 
moment it disappeared, and, thinking I 
might have made a mistake, I did not 
report it below. Pretty soon I saw a bit 
of a sail for sure, and we steamed slowly 
towards it. Now this was the Irex, 
though we did not know her. She had 
seen Our upper spars as soon as I had 
seen her topsail and it was only after- 
wards that I heard what was then done 
aboard of her. In several minutes they 
had the topsail down and the long top- 
mast struck and sent down below decks. 
In its place up aloft they hed a long 
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rough pole, like a boy’s bloomin’ fish- 
pole, with the name-flag Sadie tacked to 
the top of it, same as these dockwollop- 
ers as can’t afford a topmast and wants 
to look fine. The brass-bound skylights 
and the brass binnacle went below; and 
the halliards was slacked off all round 
to let the sails sag and bag and give her 
a slovenly, God-forsaken, hayseed look. 
The spinnaker-boom and other racing 
spars were laid on the deck partly cov- 
ered with a old sail, so as to only look 
half their length. 

“When we had steamed within half a 


‘ What yacht is that ?’”’ 


mile of her, we stopp¢d, and the captain 
was just having a boat lowered to go 
aboard and search her, when the man 
steering the Irex gave her a yaw off her 
course, and then we saw that this boat 
had a kind of yawl rig and wus not the 
craft we wus after. So our gig was 
hoisted into the davits again and we 
waited to watch the crazy-looking ves- 
sel slob past us. And it was just as 
well the revenoo people did not. board 
her; for the plan was to overpower the 
officers as soon as they got aboard and 
then sail them into Oswego. — In this 
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way those left on the steamer would not 
dare to fire their big guns. Adams 
looked at it this way, that his was an 
American vessel sailing in American 
waters and could legally resist arrest 
from a foreigner. Anyway, he had four 
repeatin’ rifles with cattridges and revol- 
vers ready and was goin’ to defend him- 
self from being carried to a Canady 
States prison just the same as he would 
pertect his own house from burglars. I 
don’t know which had the rights of the 
law of it, though that was Adams’ plan, 
as we heard afterwards. 

“But the sight of that vessel as she 
came swashin’ along slowly with the 
light wind nearly after her! There was 
sailin’ clothes and cabin cushions dryin’ 
in the sun, es ef the old packet had been 
leakin’ bad and had wet everything. 
Placed keerless-like, so as to hide the 
brass rudder post and part of the long 
tiller, was some bed clothes, also to dry 
in the sun. Two pair of pants was on 
the weather riggin’, and shirts was dry- 
in’ on the main-boom as hadn’t been 
wet since their last wash-tub. She was 


just a bloomin’ junk shop gone adrift. 
“The fellers, too, on the yacht was 


havin’ such an enj’yable time! They 
was all in swimming, diving off the bow 
and catching on at the starn as the boat 
moved along. And they was blowin’ 
cat-calls aud cock-crows on the foghorn 
—same as all the hoodlums on their first 
cruise. They wus salutin’ us with the 
American flag, and when almost abreast 
of us two of the fellers ran below as if 
to dress theirselyes, and two others 
_ stood behind the mainsail dryin’ their- 
selves with towels. This hid up their 
faces, and at the same time seemed 
quite nateral-like without being like 
hiding. 

“The revenoo men took no notice of 
the play goin’ on, nor of the salutes. 
They had been almost side-tracked off 
the course by that yawl rig and the over- 
hang bow and the whole slovenly pictur 
that the Sadie of Rochester was to them 
as she slushed along deep down in the 
‘water, fairly wallerin’ as she was with her 
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big load of Canady bug-juice. Butasshe 
passed Captain Wyld called out: 

“ «What yacht is that?’ 

“ With that, the fellers on the yacht, 
who hed been giving us all sorts of guff, 
commenced to guy him.. They wus the 
‘Maggie Murphy,’ from New York to’ 
Heligoland. They wus the ‘Sure Mike’ 
with petaties fur Galway. They was 
the ‘Secretary Blaine’ from the Mary 
Clausum with seal-skins for Pat Egan in 
Chili; and with that they all yelledandkep’ 
on yellin’ and guyin’ us as they passed. 

“All the same, there was just one 
man on the steamer who recognized the 
Irex—and that man was me. I have 
always been a yachtin’ man, while the 
others was only steamboaters and did 
not ketch on. But you couldn't fool 
me on the fine-draw’d lines of the Irex’s 
counter ef you was to rig her as a 
Dutch galiot. For me it was like see- 
ing Maud S. harnessed to a bone cart, 
and, although the main-boom was out 
the full length of the sheet, I could tell 
that it was too long to clear the mizzen- 
mast if it was hauledin. From one thing 
to another I ketched onto the false bow 
and seen how the whole thing was done. 
But I was not interested in the Canady 
Govermint. I was workin’ fur me day’s 
wages and nuthin’ else; and I was Irish 
enough to hate an informer, anyway, 
and to feel it kind of nateral to be agin 
the Govermint in a gineral way. I knew 
also that if I said a word the captain 
was like a fiend with rage to sink the 
Irex; and when I considered the kind 
of pirut Adams had shown himself to 
be I knew that he would never be taken 
alive as long as he had a bullet left. A 
word from me and it would have cost 
perhaps a dozen or more of lives—per- 
haps my own; so I held me whisht.” 

“And was there nothing more done 
about his firing into the revenue vessel ?” 
I asked, as I baited another hook. 

“No—not then. After he returned to 
Toronto, the captain felt too sore about 
being worsted by a boat so small that 
he could have slung it in the davits of 
his steamer; and, besides, he thought it 
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wiser to wait an’ ketch the Irex at some 
other time.” : 
“ And did they catch her eventually?” 
“Faith! they did; and Smarty Adams 
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N the early days of mining in Mon- 
tana, Grissom’s' Gulch could show 
some of the best paying “strikes” in the 
Territory; and it also boasted of possess- 
ing a few of the toughest citizens that 
ever disgraced a Western mining camp 
with their presence., Of those, Big Clem 
Fossett was. the most. remarkable, inas- 
much as when,sober he was the mildest 
and best natured of men, but when in- 
toxicated became a veritable demon, 
knowing no friends or foes, but abusing 
and quarreling with all alike. 

“You wiil have to stop drinking al- 
together, Clem,” said Major Grissom one 
day after Fossett had rather beaten his 
previous record as a terror and a nuis- 
ance. “Some of these days a stranger 
will object to your way of doing busi- 
ness and bore a hole in you just to see 
you kick... You’re safe enough with our 
own boys, Clem; for they all know 
you're decent when. you're sober; but 
new men are coming to the gulch every 
day: lately.” ' 

The major had occasion to remember 
and repeat his words before the sun that 
day had passed the meridian. He re- 
peated them over the dead body of Big 
Clem for the edification of the assembled 
miners who were preparing to lynch his 
slayer. Brimfull of “red likker” at an 
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and the others got it bad. But I’ll tell 
you of that later on, for here comes a 


school of bonitas right into our ‘slick.’” 
New York, N.Y. 


WHAT HE DID. 


early hour, Big Clem had found an ob- 
ject for persecution in the person of a 
boyish, smooth-faced “pilgrim” just 
alighted from Pk stage, and kept. per- 
sistently after him until a well-planted 
bullet turned the fun into a tragedy. 

“He forced me to kill him,” said the 
boy, speaking tremulously in his own 
defense. “As I stepped from the stage 
he struck my hat from my _ head, 
snatched my valise away and kicked it 
into the ditch. I begged him to let me 
alone, and he cursed me and slapped 
me in the face.” 

“He war jest in fun, lad,” said one of 
the grim-faced listeners. “Big Clem 
allus war a master hand fer fun.” 

“Thar war'n’t a better man in the 
gulch, take him all around,” said an- 
other. “Poor Clem !—Dern a man that 
kain’t take.a joke,-I say.” 

“It was no joke when he pinned me 
against the wall and cut the. blood .from 
my breast with his bowie-knife,” . per- 
sisted the lad, as he exposed his white 
shirt-front, gashed across and red with 
spots of blood,, “I shot him to save my 
own life.. Ifyou are men you will not 
refuse. me fair play because I am a’ 
stranger.” 

“Boy,” said Major Grissom, “the citi- 
zens of the Gulch are a// men, and when 
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harm comes to one of them the others 
know how to avenge him. The man 
you killed had peculiarities that would 
condemn him in the older States, but 
here we overlook such trifles. Have 
you any friends to whom you would 
send a message ?” 

“T have a mother—my father is some- 
where inthe West. After the Mexican 
War, in which he served, he drifted to 
California and afterwards to the mines 
in Nevada and Montana. We have not 
heard from him in years.” 

“You came West to find him?” 

“Yes—for the sake of my mother, 
who is dying with consumption and 
hopes to see him once more on earth.” 

A moisture gathered in the boy’s 
eyes as he thought of the mother that 
must now mourn a lost son as well as 
the husband that had been gone so 
long. 

“You say your father was a Mexican 
war veteran?” said the major in his 
gruffest tones. “Well, so was I—and 
so was the man you killed. Perhaps 
I knew your father. What was his 
name ?” 

“James Clement Fossett.” 

A half-dozen men started forward to 
speak, but Major Grissom stopped them 
with a shout that rang in thunder tones 
through the gulch. 

“Hold! I am the boss of this mob 
and am acting as spokesman. By the 
ghost of Zack Taylor, if one of you 
speak without my permission I will give 
yonder dead man company. Boy, you 
are too young to stand the hardships of 
Western life or to understand the men 
with whom you would be thrown in 
contact. For that reason, and for the 
sake of the mother who awaits your re- 
turn—we all had mothers once, you 
know—we have. decided to overlook 
your crime and let you go free. We 
will release you if you will pledge your 
word to go East by the stage now ready 
to start out, never halt until you cross 
the Mississippi and never speak again of 
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what has happened here to-day. Re- 
fuse this and-we will swing you to a 
limb.” 

The boy raised his head with a sud- 
den firm resolve. “I promised my 
mother to bring back tidings of my 
father. I cannot-return without them.” 

“You need not, my lad.” (All of the 
major’s gruffness had vanished and his 
hand was on the young man’s shoulder 
with a touch that told of friendship). 
“Your father is dead—I knew him well. 
We were together at Buena Vista, 
Chapultepec, the City of Mexico. We 
have prospected and camped together 
from the Sacramento to the Yukon. 
Come, the stage is on the point of start- 
ing. Go back to your mother and tell 
her that her husband died among friends 
who had learned to value his good qual- 
ities and look with leniency upon his 
failings. Good-bye, my boy, and God 
bless you.” 

“Now, men,” continued Grissom, as 
the lumbering of the heavy wheels was 
growing faint far down the gulch, “I 
was Big Clem Fossett’s best and oldest 
friend, and it would hurt me to know of 
any dissatisfaction at the way I have 
managed this matter. The boy is safely 
away and the driver has been paid to 
keep his mouth shut. If any of you 
fellows have a kick coming, kindly step 
out of the crowd and we'll settle the 
difficulty.” 

No one moved. The major waited a 
moment in grim silence, then the gleam 
in his eyes was dimmed as they rested 
on the cold form of. his old friend. A 
sob rose to his lips, but he choked it 
back, blew his nose vigorously and led 
the way to the nearest saloon—every 
man following with a unanimity that 
betokened their confidence and respect 
for their leader, as well as their fondness 
for the ardent refreshments that would 
shortly be dispensed over the rough pine 
bar within. 

Kensett, Ark. 
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BY DR. EDWARD P. KREMER (“JUVENIS”). 


REFATORY to 
the story I am 
about to relate is 
the declaration that 
it is strictly true in 
every particular; 
and should any one 
feel inclined to ques- 
tion my veracity, I 
would refer him to 
two of my classmates who are residents 
of the good State of Colorado, and I am 
certain that Charlie Gast of Pueblo, who 
has attained fame as a lawyer, and dear 
old Jim Martin of Trinidad, also an at- 


torney, will vouch for anything I tell 


the readers of Sports AFIELD. If they 
are not sufficient, I will throw in my old 
schoolmate, Dave Hoffman of Lake 
City, well known in your halls of legis- 
latfon. 

For more than a quarter of a century 
I have been a baseball crank. I have 
been pitcher, catcher and fielder; have 
often made a throw of 125 ‘yards and 
many a man has “died at second” 
when I was behind the bat. — So, if this 
article should smack of alittle egotism, 
will the reader kindly attribute it to en- 
thusiasm which “will not dawn,” and 
that same pleasure which most of us feel 
in recalling deeds of youthful prowess 
or skill ? 

Whenever the baseball season comes 
around Mrs. Juvenis is wont to, say: 
“Now, I hope you are not going to go 
crazy on baseball again. A man 43 
years old’ — 

“Beg pardon, my dear; you mean 43 
years young. Why mention the num- 


ber of years at all? Am I not a mere 
kid at heart? Ain't I /Juvenis ?” 

So I go to the ball ground in the 
long summer evenings and pitch all the 
curves—‘“ins,” “outs” and “drops”— 
that were unheard of when I pitched for 
the old “ Alpha,” and put on a big glove 
and catch,too, occasionally: and, though 
I can no longer throw as I used to, it 
warms the cockles of my heart now and 
then when I catch a man at second or 
one napping at first. 

Then, too, I always time my visits to 
Philadelphia so as to get to see my fav- 
orite “Phillies” do battle with the lead- 
ers; and the base-stealing of Hamilton, 
the incomparable catching of Clements, 
the long, solid drives of Delahanty and 
“big Sam Thompson,” and the clever 
infield work of Cross and Allen, all re- 
vive my youthful enthusiasm and cost 
the offering up in incense of nearly a 
dozen cigars. But to my story. 

It was at the close of my Sophomore 
year in the spring of ’66 that the base- 
ball fever broke out at Franklin and 
Marshall. I was just 17 and the young- 
est in my class. A club was organized 
called the “Alpha,” and a strong body, 
coupled with a good deal of activity, 
made me center fielder of the first and 
captain of the second nine. . In the latter 
capacity I caught, pitched and fielded. 

The boys had the fever bad, and every 
fair afternoon found us on the ball 
ground of the college campus. There 
was no grand stand—there were very 
few seats even—and when a “match 
game” was played the spectators, with 
the exception of the ladies, who were 
furnished with chairs, were obliged to 
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stand throughout the game. And, let 
me tell you, that meant something, for 
those were the days of big scores, and a 
game sometimes lasted three or four 
hours. Why, in a game played against 


the Pacifics of York we defeated them 
by a score of 108 to 5—thirteen of the 
runs falling to my credit, seven of which 
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Saturday afternoons were devoted to 
match games with the Lancaster, Old 
Guard, Star, Athletic and other clubs, 
and the non-playing students embraced 
the opportunity to escort to the ground 
some of Lancaster’s fairest maidens. 
Our scorer was W. U. Hensel, the 
present attorney general of the State of 
Pennsylvania, then a member of the 
Freshman class, while many of the play- 
ers and spectators have since attained to 
positions of eminence, either as men of 
business or in the learned professions. 

But our most redoubtable foes were 
the Tecumsehs of the State’ Normal 
School at Millersville. With several 
hundred students to select from, they 
got together a really good nine and: one 
of their very best play- 





ers either “in the box” 
or: “beind the bat,” was 
E. O, Lyte, A. M., Ph. D., 
now principal of this 
large and’ flourishing 
school. ; 
Victory. had alternated 
rather evenly between 
the clubs, and late in the 
season—in November, I 
think—we resolved to 








‘* I made a mighty leap into the air.”’ 


were home runs. Think of it! 

But, be it remembered, that was be- 
fore the days of masks, gloves, body 
protectors and numerous other acces- 
sories of the modern player. Sliding to 
bases was as undreamt of as quilted 
breeches and sliding gloves. 


have one more game. It 
was a cold, raw morning 
when we crowded into 
the big bus that was the 
only public means of 
conveyance between 
Lancaster and Millers- 
ville, four miles away 
but the state of ‘the 
weather was of small ac- 
- count when the hearts of 
a dozen young fellows 
were throbbing with 
glorious anticipation of 
the victory we were 
going to win Imagine our dismay, 
then, when on our arrival we found a 
club from Coatsville claiming the date 
for a game with the Tecumsehs. Here 
was a pretty state of affairs, indeed. It 
was all owing to a mistake on the part of 
the secretaries of the different clubs and 
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proved a matter difficult of adjust- 
ment. 

The Coatsville boys claimed they had 
come too far for a game to go home 
without it, while we insisted on winding 
up the season with our old and strong- 
est opponents. The trouble ended ina 
compromise by which it was agreed 
that a game should be played between 
the Alpha and Coatsville clubs. This 
settled, we proceeded to the grounds. 
They were the worst I ever played on. 
In the first place they were very uneven; 
then they were circumscribed; a little 
brook meandered through left field not 
very far back of third base, and a tight 
board fence, six feet high, bounded cen- 
ter field, limiting the territory in that 
direction very much and inviting home 
runs. Back of the catcher’s position 
was a pigsty, with an open space under 
it which made it very unpleasant for that 
player in case of passed balls. 

Our opponents were mostly tall, wiry 
fellows, and it was whispered that a 
number of them were brothers and all 
left-handed. This was appalling, for 


there was a current superstition that left- 


handers were hard hitters. The game 
was opened and, in spite of the cold, was 
played with great vim. Few balls got 
beyond the diamond, and the runs came 
slowly—that is, for those days. In my 
position in center field I had scarcely 
anything to do. Whenever any of those 
terrible left-handed hitters came to bat I 
backed against the fence and waited for 
“flies” that did not come. 

Near the close of the game, with the 
score very close, the Coatsville boys 
managed to fill the bases and their tall- 
est player came to the bat. He grasped 
the willow determinedly, for a ball over 
the fence was almost certain to net four 
runs. 

The fielders watched him with an 
anxiety amounting to fear. I felt sure 
he would send the ball my way, and 
what if it should clear the fence and I be 
unable to field it in time? Several balls 
were pitched when the bat met one of 
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them squarely and it came sailing 
straight toward me. In an instant I had 
mounted the top rail of the fence, but as 
it sailed nearer and nearer I saw I would 
still be unable to reach it, so stood bal- 
anced on the very top of the fence; but 
just as it was sailing over me, finding it 
was still out of reach, I made a mighty 
leap into the air, threw up my right 
hand and, as I clutched the ball, went 
down backward on the other side of the 
fence amid a tumult of cheers and yells 
which made me feel like a real hero. 
Now, when I made that leap 1.never 
thought of consequences—what boy 
would? When the ball left the bat I 
saw the boys cutting around the bases 
and took no thought—had no time, in- 
deed, to think—of where I would come 
down. As luck would have it, I landed 
unhurt on the broad of my back in a 


_ ditch half full of soft mud and very cold 


water. 

In a moment I had picked myself up, 
recalled my scattered senses, and, back- 
ing a little from the fence, sailed the ball 
as straight and low as I could for where 
I judged the home plate ought to be. 
Fortune favored me again, for the ball 
went right to the catcher, and before 
the runners could return to their bases 
(for they never thought the ball would 
be caught, and had all run home) the 
catcher put his foot on the plate and the 
inning was over. 

Cold and shivering, I scaled the fence, 
looking like a. drowned rat, and the 
game went on. It was soon over, and 
we lost by a score, I think, of 16 to 15; 
but the glory of that catch reconciled 
me, at least, to defeat. 

Some time ago, in clearing out the 
garret of my father’s house, there was 
brought to light an old, light-blue flan- 
nel cap with a white leather shield, and 
a white “A” on the top, It was moth- 
eaten and faded, but it recalled to mind 
memories of some of the happiest days 
of my youth and, above all, the recol- 
lection of my great catch. 

Lebanon, Pa. 





MY FIRST 


ANTELOPE. 


BY FUSIL. 


O kill an antelope is no trick at all. 

It took me a long time to acquire 
the skill that brings success; but now I 
regard antelope killing as much easier 
than deer or turkey killing. It all de- 
pends on knowing how, taking the time 
necessary, and being well prepared every 
way. 

In 1883, on the Staked Plains of 
Texas, I bagged my first one. About 
two months before I aided an old hunter 
in firing into a running band, out of 
which we secured one, which, he insist- 
ed, fell to my gun. But, while I mag- 
nanimously accepted his statement, I al- 
ways had a feeling that I was not entitled 
to the honor of the bag. Anyway, 


there was a doubt about it, and I could 


not feel satisfied. 

In 1883 I was traveling over the 
Texas and Pacific Railroad, ex route to 
El Paso (my home) and, hearing’ of 
some runters near Marienfeld, I got off 
and joined them. The next day, taking 
a wagon and two stout horses, we went 
eight or ten miles to where antelope 
were very abundant, and made camp. 
In the afternoon “Old Bill” and I hunt- 
ed together, and, after much creeping 
among abominable cat-claw bushes, we 
finally got to within z00 yards of a 
large band of about fifty. I was to take 
the first shot standing. My companion 
raised his hat a time or two—each time 
letting it fall, in sight of the band, 
which had the effect of making them 
“bunch up.” I had a three-barrel Ba- 
ker—a magnificent shooter. The rifle 
barrel took the Ballard 44-50 cartridge, 
and was hard to beat up to 250 yards. 
I singled out a fine buck, standing 
broadside, and felt sure that I would 
. send mv bullet not only through him, 


but also into two or three more on the 
other side. Everything seemed favora- 
ble; the light was good, and the sights 
performed to perfection. I was steady 
asa stone. When I pulled off, my as- 
tonishment was mingled with disgust to 
see buckshot striking the ground in a 
dozen places between me and the ante- 
lope. J had failed to set the trigger, and 
had fired the left shot barrel!! Away 
went the band, and Old Bill began a 
rapid fusilade with his Marlin 45-70. I 
was so non-plussed that I could think of 
nothing except my negligence for a min- 
ute or two. Suddenly coming to my- 
self, just as the band was circling around 
to our left—not more than 200 yards 
away—I set my rifle trigger; took aim 
at the whole body of packed antelopes; 
and fired. It happened that Old Bill 
was not shooting just then, and when I 
heard my bullet “plump” (and saw an 
antelope drop out from the band imme- 
diately).I knew who had done the work. 
The stricken animal did not stop until 
he had gone sixty or seventy yards; 
and then he lay down. 1 had not taken 
my eyes off him from the time I saw 
him bounce to the bullet. Old Bill kept 
shooting; but I did not fire another 
shot; for I was determined to bring to 
bag one antelope “all by myself.” And 
so I watched the one that had lain 
down. After the shooting was over I 
told my companion what I had done, 
and as I could see the antelope’s head 
above the grass, proposed to him’ that 
he remain where we were, while I made 
a sneak to get near enough for a dead 
sure shot. To this he readily assented. 
By getting behind a low clump of cat- 
claws, I managed, after a tiresome crawl, 
to get within about forty yards of the 
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old fellow—for he was a large one, very 
old and very fat. Of course I could 
shoot his eye out; but when I pulled 
the creature didn’t move, and I saw my 
bullet hit full six inches high on the 
hillside. I had forgotten to hold low 
for that short distance. What was the 
matter with me? I was not excited; 
but I just didn't think. Putting in an- 
other cartridge, I drew a bead on the 
point of his shoulder, right at the 
ground, set my teeth, held the gun as 
in a vice, and steadily pulled. The bul- 
let went right through him, but he 
sprang up and started off. I cocked 
both shot barrels, and gave him their 
contents almost simultaneously—tumb- 
ling the poor animal all ina heap. Well, 
he was badly shot up. It seemed as if 
every bone was broken. But I had 


him, my first “very own” antelope. I 
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gave a scream and waved my hat. I 
had killed one, and I knew that, the 
ice being broken, so to speak, others 
would come to bag. And they did. 
In a few minutes two came straying by, 
and it was an easy thing to tumble one 
over at a good distance. The next day 
I bagged five out of one band as they 
ran by at about Isoyardsfromme. From 
that time until now, I have been “brok- 
en in” on antelope. All in the world I 
care about is to find them; no matter 
in what kind of country they are rang- 
ing, some of them are sure to fall. 

About the most disappointing, even 
despairing, sport, is to hunt antelope 
when one doesn’t know how to do it, 
and is not prepared for it; but when the 
conditions are the other way, it is easy 
and enjoyable. 

Weatherford, Texas. 


IDAHO ELK HUNT. 


BY CHARLES MENGES. 


N the fall of ’88 John A , an old- 
time “pardner” and friend of mine, 
and myself concluded to go over in the 
Moose Creek Country (a section west of 
here in the eastern part of Idaho) to trap 
and hunt during the winter. But, at the 
last moment, I was. obliged to give it 
up; so, he concluded to go alone, with 
the understanding that I was to come 
in in the spring and help him out with 
his furs. 

It would be a lonesome time for one 
man, as it is seventy-five miles to the 
nearest habitation. I often thought of 
him during the long winter and won- 
dered if he had escaped accidents and 
sickness—either of which would be bad 
for a man alone so far in the mountains. 

Well, when the time came in the 
spring I prepared to go in and help 


him, as had been agreed the fall before. 
The most of the way could only be 
traveled on snow-shoes, and I would 
have to pack my blankets and enough 
provisions to last four or five days. I 
began “reckoning” the weight of my 
pack. Of course, my hound Tanner 
(named thus, because, in a case of emer- 
gency, he once went without eating al- 
most as long as the original Tanner) 
would have to go with me. So there 
would be his keeptocarry. Well, there 
would be at least forty pounds, with my 
ammunition. While I was planning 
how best to carry so much, Tanner 
stood by my side. All at once a happy 
thought struck me, and I said: “What 
is the matter with your packing your 
own grub, old boy?” He looked up at 
me and laughed in a way entirely his 
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own. “You are willing, are you? All 
right! I'll see if I can fill it for you!” 
So I set about making him a little pair 
of aparejos (which I'll say for those not 
up in packing lore is a sort of saddle 
used on pack animals). When com- 
pleted, I fastened them on; loaded him 
with about six pounds of sand, and 
turned him loose. He looked up in an 
enquiring sort of way and trotted off. 
But, after the first few yards he started 
in to buck in true cayuse style. On 
finding that he could not “shake” his 
load that way, he laid down and rolled 
over. But the pack still remained in- 
tact. Ere long, with a little coaxing, I 
made him understand that he must 
leave it alone. “Now, sir; with eight 
pounds of coarse flour and some bacon 
fat. You will do.” By the next day I 
was all ready for the journey—expecting 
to go the long trail alone with only Tan- 
ner for company. When I found there 
was a party of prospectors about to set 
out for the same place, I gladly waited 
for them, as they were familiar with the 
trail. 

The first day’s travel we used horses, 
and made about thirty miles—to the 
snow line—where we camped for the 
night. The next morning the man 
started back with the horses, while we 
prepared to start on. It took us quitea 
while to get our packs in proper shape, 
and I must have undone mine half a 
dozen times. As it was, I had a box of 
cartridges gouging me between the 
shoulder-blades all day. Tanner be- 
haved well when I buckled his load on, 
and took the lead and held it until 
night, when we camped at the foot of 
the Bitter Root Range, on about six 
feet of snow. There was plenty of fir, 
so we had no trouble in making up (or 
down) as good a bed as could be wished 
for. We got an early start the next 
morning, and took our mid-day lunch 
on the very summit of the range. The 
snow was from fifteen to twenty feet 
deep, yet there were stumps that had 
been cut with an axe that I could just 
reach (and I stand six feet high). The 
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view was magnificent—well worth a 
hard day’s tramp. A hundred feet below 
us, in Idaho, lay a lake of several miles 
in length, which was frozen over at that 
time. My companions told me in the - 
summer it was full of trout and a first- 
class camping ground. Our road for 
the next two days lay before us, and 
only looked a half day’s walk; whereas, 
in fact, it was thirty-five miles. New 
snow had just fallen, which made snow- 
shoeing hard. In the afternoon we 
came across a fresh wolverine track. 
Tanner started on it in full cry, but 
soon returned, disappointed. I won- 
dered if John would not hear him, as it 
seemed to be just over that point, down 
inthe big basin, where his camp ought 
to be. But when night came, and that 
basin seemed just as far away as ever, I 
said to myself, Well, to-morrow night 
he will (if living) see and hear us, sure. 
It’s six months since he came in here; 
so he'll be glad to see a human being 
again.” 

The next morning, as we were making 
our way along a ridge, I saw Tanner 
sniff the air and sidle over towards some 
holes in the snow. I head him off and 
snap his collar on. I do not want a 
repetition of yesterday, as, although he 
did not lose his pack, he came very near 
it. Now, old fellow, we will go and :in- 
vestigate those holes together.” What! 
can it be? Yes/ Moose tracks by all 
that’s gracious! They were the first 
I had ever seen, but what man that calls 
himself a hunter does not know them 
the first time he sees them. Tanner 
runs his nose down in one of the tracks 
about a yard and says “phew,” “ phew,” 
then withdraws it and says “ounk, ounk” 
loudly. No use pulling so; you can’t 
go after him yet, Tanner! I am just as 
ready for a chase as you are, but if we 
got him up here I am afraid it would 
be too hard to “tote” him to camp. 
See, here is where the snow held him 
up while he browsed off this clump of 
mountain maple. Yes; and there is 
where he has lain down under that big 
fir. Oh! I see, this is what they call a 
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yard. It was hard to resist the tempta- 
tion to start after his elkship; but the 
old prospectors in the party told me it 
was a great place to get lost in, when 
one gets down in the timber and can’t 
see landmarks; so I say to myself: 
“T’ll come back here if there are none 
near the camp”—for to get a moose 
and elk has long been a great desire 
with me. as 
We reached the cabins of the pros- 
pectors before dark—they finding their 
provisions, which they had brought in 
the fall before, in good condition. As 
John’s cabin is two miles beyond, I stop 
with them that night, and after a hearty 
breakfast next morning start on the 
trail as directed. After a while I came 
across a snow-shoe track, which ended 
my long suspense and told me my old 
friend was still alive. Now there is 
plain sailing for the rest of the way. I 
soon come to the cabin, and, stealing up 
softly, thump on the door. No answer. 
But the latch string is out and I am 
soon inside. No John; but plenty of 
signs to show that he had not been gone 
many hours. I take off my pack, and 
begin to take an inventory of the win- 
ter’s catch. Thé first to take my eyes 
are the beaver skins. “My, ain’t that a 
buster that’s stretched in that frame, and 
ain’t they dressed just fine.” Next 
comes the fisher skins—ten of them (I 
guessed fifteen would be his catch). 
Then the martins; only thirty-three. (I 
had named 100, as it was said to be a 
good martin country). “Hello! he has 
caught some timber wolves. No! those 
holes back of the shoulders show they 
were not caught; at least, not in traps.” 
Three wolverines, five lynx, seventeen 
minx, are all I see. “Well,” I thought 
“he has not had extra good luck after 
all his privations. I wish he would 
hurry and come back.” I found some 
meat in the shed; so I told Tanner I 
thought we would have a square meal 
once more. I guessed it was moose 
meat (and I guessed right). So I got 
dinner for us. Then, to pass the time, I 
start off on one of the line of traps. I 
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soon came to a cedar tree that has a 
hole chopped in it. As the tree is hol- 
low, I see it is a place for a trap for a 
martin, or fisher. No danger of getting 
snowed under. The chain is made fast 
on the outside. I can see by the way it 
is drawn into the hole that there is 
something in the trap. I pick up a 
stick that looked like it had done duty 
before, and, taking hold of the chain, 
pull steadily. Soon it gives; I increase 
the pressure, and out comes a martin. 
A smart blow on the head and he is 
done for. I re-set the trap, and go back, 
when in sight of the cabin I see the door 
is open. “Well, he’s come.” As I 
come nearer the door he comes out with 
a frying-pan in his hand. I hold up 
the martin and he says: “Get it in the 
first trap?” but we are very glad to see 
each other, all the same. After our 
first questions and answers were through, 
I ask if he had had any narrow escapes. 

“Oh, I’ve had to dodge a snow-slide 
or two, but they were not very bad. 
You see those wolf-skins hanging there ? 
Well, the fellows that wore them made 
me feel a little uneasy coming home one 
evening. They would not show up 
when it was light enough to shoot 
good; but would hang back out of 
sight and howl fearfully. I thought 
there was at least a dozen of them. As 
it got darker they grew bolder and 
showed up, and by good luck I fixed 
the five of them—though two of them I 
did not get till the next day.” 

“Well,” I ask, “what’s the chance to 
get a moose or an elk? I am just ach- 
ing for a go at one.” 

“Don’t know. Think they have all 
gone down on the South Fork of the 
Clearwater, as I have not seen signs of 
any for about six weeks. I heard last 
fall, when I came in here, from a pros- 
pector that there was lots of beaver 
sign on the South Fork where Moose 
Creek empties into it. Now, if you » 
would like to, we can take a trip down 
there. I would like a few more beaver 
skins, and you could get your moose 


‘ or elk.” 
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“All right,” I say; 
“the boys. I came 
% in with say they 
would like 
some fresh 
meat, if we 
get any where 
they can get 

it out.” 
Thus it was 
soon settled 
Shag aia ty that we should 
start on thetrip 

the next day. 

“What do you think of Tanner, 
John? he packed his load in on this 
trip as good as any one of us; he had 
ten or twelve pounds part of the time.” 

“Is that so? good dog! ' Come here, 
you old rascal, and give an account of 
yourself. How many deer have you 
and the old man killed this winter? Oh, 
so many as that? Well, we will show 
you some of the biggest deer you ever 
dreamed of in a day or so.” 

“John, do you think a moose or elk 
will break through the crust if a dog is 
after them ?” 

“Yes. They will, if crowded; but 
moose are dandies at walking on the 
crust if they have their own time about 
i” 

The next morning we sat about get- 
ting ready for our trip. I ask John, 
How many traps he will take. He re- 
plies, “I think six will be enough. We 
will have good walking for the first five 
or six miles, as I have a line of traps 
down Moose Creek to where the cajion 
begins. From there down to the mouth, 
I think we will find it pretty rough.” 
And then adds: “Are those the snow- 
shoes you came in on?—as I bring 
forth my bear paws. 

“Yes. Is anything the matter with 
them ?” 

“No; only they look 


like they 
wouldn’t hold up 100 pounds.” 

“Well, they are deceiving in their 
looks,” I say, as I proceed to rig Tanner 
with his pack. John laughs, but says 
it’s a good scheme and gives me some 
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flour to load him with. We are soon 
on our way, the first few miles of which 
is good going. Then we put on our 
snow-shoes and start down the cafion 
into a wild-looking place—coming soon 
to a snow-slide, full of trees and rocks, 
which John said was nothing, compared 
with slides on the North Fork. But I 
thought it was something before we had 
gotten over it. I have been in rough 
places, but this capped them all. I 
wished I had one of those Kodaks 
along, to have given us some fine views. 
(I have wished for one ever since, but 
always have another place for the dol- 
lars when I get them). We get through 
the cajion at last, and find quite a flat on 
the opposite side of the stream. We 
cross over, as the walking looks better. 
Hurrah! here we are. Here are some 
tracks; come and look at them, John, 
and see what they are.” 

“Well, they are pretty old, whatever 
they are; but I think they are elks.” 
Tanner starts to find out. “It’s no use 
for you to run your nose so far down in 
those holes; you can’t smell any thing 
and you might get your head fast and 
then you'd be in a nice fix.” [Tanner 
wags his tail and sniffs: all the harder. ] 
“Well, take your head out if it smells so 
bad.” 

“Don’t bother him, John. I'll bet 
four dollars he don’t take the back-track, 
anyhow. Now, old boy, hunt him up. 
Just go to suit yourself.” The tracks 
lead to the stream we had just crossed 
and Tanner slowly follows them, ex- 
amining each one carefully (with his 
nose). “Look out! you'll get your 
flour wet,” John calls after him; but, the 
dog disdains to even wag his tail. “See 
him walk on his tip-toes,” John remarks 
again. With a little manoeuvring Tan- 
ner gets across without wetting his pack 
and picks up the trail again. “See, he is 
heading for the mouth of that side cafion 
—he mightbe up there yet, night’nt he?” 

“Yes, but the chances are he has 
worked up over that ridge and gone 
down on the where we are bound 
for.” 
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“Well,” I say, “we'll go on; the dog 
will catch up, if he does not strike some 
thing fresh in a mile or two.’ So we 
proceed on our way. We go a couple 
of miles when, halting a moment to rest, 
I hear a sound that sends the blood 
shooting through my veins. 

“He’s got him, John. Do you hear 
him ?” 

“Yes; I hear him. But I think he’s 
on our track and is signalling for us to 
wait for him.” 

“Oh, give us a rest!” I say. 
der which way it will go?” 

“Well, if he has really found an elk or 
moose, it will have to take to the water, 
and naturally it’ll go down stream.” 

“Seems to me” [I say after listening a 
moment] he’s coming nearer.” 

So we stand there, trying to make out 
by the dog’s baying which course the 
game is taking. “These cafions are so 
deceiving; there are so many echoes ”— 
John starts in to say, when, from round 
the bend, not over 200 yards away, 
comes the infernalest racket I ever 
heard. .We both start for the bank of 


“T won- 


the stream. There is a large boulder, 
rising four or five feet above the snow, 
directly in front of -me.’ I scrambled up 
on it, and have just time to drop on my 


knees, when they come in sight. Elk, I 
think, as I bring my gun to my shoul- 
der and, taking a quick aim at his 
breast, fire. Down goes the lever, and 
I drop in another cartridge. He is 
right opposite me now—within twenty 
steps. I say to myself, “I’ve got him.” 
I throw the gun to my face—* Click,” 
it goes. The cold chills run down my 
back at the sound of that miss-fire. 
Bang! goes John’s ‘gun as he shows up 
on the other side of the boulder. As I 
turn Tanner passes by within two steps 
of me. “Go it, old‘boy!” I shout. He 
answers me with a look, and I'll take an 
oath he had a grin on his face. Bang! 
goes John’s gun again; and game and 
dog pass out of sight like a streak. 
“Did you hit him? What was it? 
Elk or moose? To think of:a:fellow’s 
gun snapping at such’a time as -this ! 
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I'll have a magazine gun hereafter.. Did . 
you hit him?” 

“I think I did—but, just as I pulled 
the trigger, he seemed to slip on the 
rocks and go down partly to his knees, 
but there was some part of him showing 
in the sights when the gun went off. 

“Well, I hit him my first shot,” says 
I, “but think it’s a little too far back to 
kill him very quick.” 

“We'll get him all right. 
elk and a big one.” 

“Did you notice Tanner when he 
went by ?” ; 

“Well, he did look comical. Some 
of the top strings of the pack have 
broken and the flour is all over him. 
I'll bet he’s the first dog that ever chased 
an elk with a pack on his back.” 

“Well, let’s be going, John; I’m 
anxious to see his elkship if he is ours.” 

We soon came to a large jam of drift- 
wood lying across the stream, and see 
the elk’s trail through the snow over the 
top of it, and great blood stains on the 
snow on each side. We can see by the 
color of the blood he is shot back pretty 
well. Hello! Here comes the dog 
back. “Well, have we got him, Tan- 
ner?” Bow, wow, wow / and a vigorous 
wagging of his tail, says as plainly as 
words, “You bet we have.” Surely, 
there never was another such a dog as 
my old foxhound Tanner. “Come here 
and let me take that darned old rigging 
off of you. You'll never have to pack 
your grub again as long as you live.” 
In one side of the pouches there was 
about three pounds of dough, and his 
eyebrows and ears were still full of dry 
flour. John laughs and says, “I guess 
you area good dog, after all.” We soon 
come to the mouth of the creek, and on 
the opposite side of the Clearwater 
River, on a low bar, we see the trail of 
our game. We decide'to stop here and 
eat before we follow any further. While 
John’s getting dinner, | cut down a tree 
that leans over the stream for a foot- * 
log. I was so'anxious to be going, I 
-burned my ‘mouth and throat drinking 
hot ‘coffee :: “Hurry up; let’s go.” -But 


It’s a bull 
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John says, “Take it easy. We'll get 
there soon enough.” I pick up my gun 
and cross the log. John is soon with 
me. “He can’t hold out much longer ?” 
I say, interrogatively. “Nope; here’s 
the dog’s tracks, and here is some 
dough,” says John. As we go rounda 
small bend we both cry, “There he is !” 
and there on the opposite side, three or 
four yards from the water, lay the elk— 
dead. 

“Now, we'll have to go back to our 
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and fore-quarters, but there is no sign 
of a bullet-hole. You that have been 
there can imagine my chagrin. John 
comes up as I rise to my feet. He 
knows what I have been looking for. 
“Well?” he says. I shake my head. 
“What’s the matter with this shot 
here ?” [pointing to a bullet-hole mid- 
way of shoulder and hind-quarter]. | I 
smile a sickly smile and say, “I would 
have had one there if that primer had 
but been good.” 


“Maybe that is your shot. I might 


Bong ei a sang oe 
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“To me, who, until the day before, had never seen an elk in his native hawnts, the sight was indeed a grand one.” 


“I won't,” I say, “I don’t think it’s 
over the tops of my gum-boots”—and 
across I start. When I reached the 
bank both boots were full of ice-cold 
water, but it would have taken some- 
thing colder than that to have abated 
my ardor. John went up-stream and 
found a shallow place and crossed 
easily. 

I must see where my shot struck the 
elk before I can take my boots off. 
Kneeling down, I examine the breast 


have missed.” John knows about how 
I feel, and in the goodness of his heart 
is willing to give me his share of the 
glory. I shake my head again—*that’s 
all right—there’s more. I'll empty my 
boots before we start to skin him;” so 
saying, I sat down on the shoulder of 
the elk, when a hole in the jaw-bone 
that is uppermost catches my eye. I 
take hold of the nose and lift the head, 
and there, far back on the lower jaw, I 
see a great ragged hole. I let the head 
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fall, and—Well, I didn’t exactly execute 
a double shuffle, with my long leg gum- 
boots full of water. “H-o-o-p-e-e! 
hurrah!” Tanner rises and barks, too. 
John says: “ You won't give up the old 
Ballard for a magazine now, will you ?” 
I see how ’twas. I had held on his 
breast, and just as I pulled he slippéd 
and threw his head down on my line of 
sight and got the bullet in the jaw. 

“You feel better now, don’t you? 
That shot would have killed him all 
right.” 

“Yes,” I say. “He madea good run, 
poor fellow—didn’t he? Both jaws are 
smashed and his throat is full of splin- 
tered bone and teeth.” 

We soon have him dressed and cut 
up. We bury the meat in the snow— 
keeping out some of the choicest cuts to 
take to camp with us. On our way 
back to where we left our packs we saw 
many beaver signs and felt well satisfied 
with our first day. The location for a 
camp was good where we took dinner, 
so we soon had things fixed for a few 
days’ stay. The next morning we went 
up the Clearwater six or eight miles in 
search of beaver sign. There was 
enough ice on the shore to afford good 
walking, so we did not take our snow- 
shoes. About a mile above our camp 
we came to a low, swampy place where 
the stream was frozen clear across. 
Here lay an immense pair of elk antlers, 
which I declared could come from no 
other elk than ours. There were plenty 
of elk signs—tracks of all sizes and de- 
grees of freshness. “Well,” I exclaimed, 
“this looks good.” “Yes; but that 
looks better,” John says, as he points up 
on the mountain-side. I look in the 
direction he points, and shall never for- 
get the sight that met my gaze. Elk, 
£lk, Erx; big ones, little ones, old bulls 
and cows. To me, who, until the day 
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before had never seen an elk in his na- 
tive haunts, the sight was grand. I 
looked for the dog. He was starting on 
a track. I called him off and snapped 
his collar on. Then I said, “Let’s sit 
down and size them up and take a good 
look at them.” [We had secured one 
elk; so of course we had no idea of 
killing any more.] I remember look- 
ing through my sights at one, away up 
on the mountain-side, that looked as 
large as a mule, and said to myself, “If 
I only wanted to.” The mountain-side 
lay to the sun and was quite steep. The 
snow was gone in places—making it 
a fine winter range for them. I said, “I 
would give a good deal for a picture of 
that mountain-side.” “It would be 
pretty nice,” John replied. After watch- 
ing them to our hearts’ content, we re- 
sumed our way up the river; but finding 
no beaver signs, we retrace our way to 
camp. John took a trip down-stream in 
the afternoon, finding only a few signs 
of beaver; so we concluded to let the 
beaver live for some one else and re- 
turned to the cabin next day—I all the 
way talking of a future trip some fall, 
when the elk and moose have horns and 
are fat. I know it would be fine sport. 
Bear-hunting would also be good in the 
fall; at this time it being too carly for 
them. We stopped a day with ‘the 
prospectors and then tied on our snow- 
shoes and struck out for civilization. 


* * * * 


I see John occasionally, and when we 
speak of that trip it renews the desire to 


go it over again. He says he shall try 
one more winter in there, feeling con- 
fident he can have a better showing in 
the spring. And I live in hopes that 
the coming fall will find me able to take 
a vacation on Moose Creek. 

Stark, Montana. 


Si 





A BEAVER TALE. 


BY PHILIP M. BRASHER. 


T was during a visit to my friend 
Rogers at his ranch, in Colorado, 
that I first tasted beaver tail. That was 
the last time I tasted it, too. A taste to 
the wise is sufficient. Beaver tail is a 
delicacy highly esteemed by frontier 
gastronomers, and I don’t say it isn’t 
good—to those who like it—but as my 
interior is not fitted up with a digestive 
apparatus able to put the disintegrating 
powers of a sausage machine to the 
blush, I am willing to let others enjoy 
its toothsomeness as often as pleases 
them, and promise not to envy their 
Epicurean delight in the feast. 
A beaver tail is about ten or twelve 
inches long by three or four broad, and 


is shaped exactly like the blade of a 


canoe paddle. It has a scaly covering, 
made of India rubber; apparently, to re- 
move which the tail must be parboiled 
or thoroughly heated on a bed of coals. 
The covering then puffs up and can 
easily be taken off. The meat is waxy- 
looking and whitish in color. It is 
boiled or made into soup, and tastes 
like marrow, or fat, or both, with a fishy 
flavor added. A beaver is neither fish, 
flesh nor fowl, and no wonder if the 
flavor of its flesh is indeterminate. I 
think people who like candles would 
find it delicious. 

Well, I sat one afternoon so deeply 
interested in a ghost story as to be sur- 
prised when Rogers summoned me to 
supper. He added that I should now 
have the chance to taste a famous dish, 
and hoped I'd like it. The vaunted deli- 
cacy was beaver tail. Deceived by its 
guileless, appearance, I ate a moderate 
sized piece. Then I wished I” hadn’t, 
for down in the region where that 
unctuous morsel found lodgment there 


arose, almost immediately, a feeling of 
unrest. It grew in intensity, and I 
looked toward the door. A slight de- 
crease in the disturbance gave me cour- 
age, however, and I postponed flight, but 
declined Rogers’ offer of another piece 
of beaver tail. How the meal ended I 
don’t remember, but by some exercise 
of heroism I managed to keep my seat, 
and even to pass the evening in outward 
calm listening to my host’s stories of 
frontier life. He was an ardent sports- 
man and had had many a lively experi- 
ence, rifle in hand. Now that large game 
was being rapidly exterminated, sport 
was less common, and it was natural 
that my friend should express himself 
strongly on the villainous greed of the 
“skin hunter,’ to whom much of the 
mischief was due. Beaver, too, Rogers 
said, had practically disappeared from 
all except the most remote of Colo- 
rado’s streams. In my peculiar frame 
of mirid, or stomach, at the minute, I 
could only wish that the latter had gone 
before Icame. Rogers wound up our 
chat with a thrilling story of a moun- 
tain-lion hunt, in which a wounded and 
infuriated animal had nearly captured 
him, and then we went to bed. 

There was no sleep for me, and I 
tossed about with the taste of that in- 
fernal beaver tail hanging about my 
mouth until it seemed as though in- 
sanity itself would be a relief. At last 
a moment of comparative calm arrived 
and then I perceived I was not alone in 
the room. Near the foot of my bed 
stood a figure which I recognized as the 
ghost I had been reading about before 
supper, and though he was a huge, mis- 
shapen thing, his appearance inspired 
me with no fear. Seeing that his pres- 
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ence was known to me, he turned and, 
with a hideous leer, raised one arm as 
though pointing. I looked and saw a 
strange picture. Countless numbers of 
beavers were passing in procession over 
a hill, behind which they disappeared, 
never to return. They were ail in tears, 
and each one carried its own tail —which 
had been severed at the root—in its 
forepaw. Elk, deer and antelope fol- 
lowed the beavers, and when all had 
gone I turned to my attendant spook to 
ask if the scene was symbolical of the 
extermination of large game. But sight 
of him recalled the flavor of beaver tail 
to my throat, and I fell back in disgust. 

Rising again on my elbow, after a 
pause, I saw to my horror that my spook 
was turning into a gigantic mountain- 
lion. Having completely divested him- 
self of his quasi-human shape and as- 
sumed that of a wild beast, he began 
running about like a cat, peering into 
corners and under the bed, and tossing 
my clothes to and fro as though look- 
ing for something. After considerable 
searching he appeared to find the object 
of his quest in one of my boots, for he 
began tugging away at something in- 
side of it and, to my utter amazement, 
finally drew forth a large beaver tail! 
With this prize he was immensely 
pleased, and, sitting down, he used it as 
a fan until the odor from the horrid 
thing made me sick, and I lay down 
again. The brute remarked this and, 
approaching, amused himself by fanning 
me, despite my feeble protests. 

He soon tired, however, and then a 


‘but it was no use. 


change came over his face which filled 
me with alarm. His eyes glowed with 
anger and it was evident that he con- 
templated attacking me. I was too 
weak to defend myself, and tried to 
scream, but: from my throat issued only 
a nauseating memory of supper. The 
lion now rose upon his hind legs at my 
bed-side, and with a single stroke of the 
beaver tail cut off both my feet. I felt 
a dull pain and tried again to scream, 
Once more the 
strange weapon fell and I lost both legs, 


‘while a third blow severed my body in 


twain. 

The situation was becoming des- 
perate. I knew that the next chop 
would take off my head, and that would 
eternally finish me; so, with a tremen- 
dous effort, I struck my torturer in the 
face and shouted for help. My voice 
came now, in earnest, and so great was 
my uproar that Rogers and a hired man, 
each with a revolver, came running to 
see what was up. They found a fierce 
combat going on between myself and a 
pillow, and of course awoke me at once. 
The lion was then no more. My story 
excited roars of aughter, which failed 
to provoke me because I was too glad 
to find myself anatomically intact, and 
when Rogers brought me a generous 
dram of good spirits to exorcise bad 
ones for that night, I took it in thank- 
fulness and slept till breakfast time. 
But beaver tail as a donne bouche has no 
longer any charm for me. 

Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


/ 





NEW YEAR’S MORNING IN CAMP. 


BY CARLISLE SCHUYLER. 


EE-WHIZ, how cold! These blankets have grown thin; 
Or else the chinking ’s fell from ’twixt the poles. 
How blest, this morning, are those lazy souls 

Who, owning homes, contented stay within 
And lie ’tween padded quilts and downy bed, 

*Till rooms are heated and the breakfast spread ! 


Ho! comrade! you are handy to the fire 
(Or to the ashes—it is all the same) ; 
Stir up those embers—Ha, a tiny flame! 

Now, quick, with twigs and branches. Pile them higher. 
I’m ‘‘cheeky,’’ eh?—and ‘‘lazy’’? Very good. 
Abuse don’t hurt me. Now pile on your wood. 


The greatest charm of life in forest camp 
Lies in that spirit of good-fellowship 
Peculiar to all campers. Charley, slip 

My boots up closer to the fire; they’re damp 
And frozen stiff as boards without a doubt. 
My socks are in the boot-legs—take ’em out. 


Whew, what a morning! Where ’s my corduroys? 


Jim, hand ’em, won’t you? Hold—perhaps ’t were best 

To warm ’em first—a bit. Now then, my vest. 
Thunder, I’m freezing! Make more fire there, boys. 

What! six o’clock and breakfast not begun? 

Let me get up or there’ll be nothing done. 


More wood here, Jim; now, Charley, you can go 
And get the water for our coffee-pot. 
Dick, slice the venison while the fire is hot ; 
Then try your hand at making biscuit dough. 
Hand me my pipe there, Jim, I want a smoke, 
Ye polar icebergs!— Give that fire a poke. 
Murfreesboro’, Tenn. 








“There is certainly 
of mind.”—WAsHINGTON IRVING. 





AN AFTERNOON AT SAPINERO. 


F the many fine trout streams in 
Colorado, the Gunnison ranks as 

one of the very best, and at almost any 
point—either along the main river or in 


any one of its many tributaries, from up 
near its source, down through and even 
below the Black Cafion—the angler can 
hardly fail to have fine sport and a well- 


filled creel. And this at almost any 
time during the open season, when the 
conditions are favorable as to weather, 
clear water anc so forth. 

During the summer of 1888, I put in, 
in company with Mr. White of Denver, 
some three weeks during the months of 
June and July at Sapinero; finding the 
fishing all that the most ardent angler 
could desire. 

On the afternoon in question I was 
alone—my. companion having decided 
to remain at the hotel—and as the day 
was warm, I thought I would just go 
out for a short distance, intending to re- 
turn early to camp. After providing 
myself with a supply of live minnows, 
I struck out up-stream and commenced 
fishing when about one and a half miles 
from the station. I found trout lying 
close under a high rocky bank of from 
ten to twenty feet. At almost the first 


cast my minnow was taken by a trout 


of fair size which was soon landed and 
flopping around in my basket. I raised 
a fish at almost every cast and landed 
the most of them; not, however, with- 
out some difficulty, as, from the nature 
of the high banks, it was impossible to 
use the landing-net. And so, after tir- 
ing the fish out, I would reel them in 
close under the bank and, taking the 
line in hand, haul them up hand over 
hand. 

In two hours fishing I filled my 
twelve-pound basket with trout ranging 
from a half. to two pounds each. 

I now moved up-stream a hundred 
yards or so and found an opening in the 
high bank which enabled me to get 
down close to the water’s edge. Here 
was a promising-looking place, as out 
about twenty-five feet from shore, and 
running along nearly parallel with it, 
was a long gravel bar over which the 
water flowed quite rapidly—forming be- 
tween the bar and the shore a fine pool 
of several feet in depth, shaded along 
the shore line by a thick growth of al- 
ders and willows; making altogether a 
very paradise for Salmo Spiluris. I 
now settled down to business in dead 
earnest and during the remainder of 
the afternoon took from this one pool 
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about twenty pounds of trout ranging 
in weight from one to three and a quar- 
ter pounds, which, my basket being al- 
ready full, I strung on a willow in the 
good old-fashioned way. 


In my catch from this pool was one 


splendid trout that I landed after a long 
and stubborn fight. He measured 19% 
inches in extreme length, weighing 34 
pounds. There were several others of 
from 1% to 23% pounds. Altogether 
my entire catch for that afternoon was 
something over thirty pounds, with 
which I got into camp about sundown 
—a tired, hungry but happy fisherman. 

I enjoyed many days of good fishing 
onthistrip; making goodaverage catches. 
But for a little quiet afternoon’s entertain- 
ment, all to myself, this one will long be 
remembered with pleasure. In conclu- 
sion let me say to any brother of the 
angle who really wishes a few days of 
prime trout fishing with a liberal num- 
ber of large ones, You will: be almost 
certain to find it in the Gunnison and 
its tributaries. For fly fishing, Septem- 
ber would be my choice of months, as 
during our rainy season, which usually 
commences about July 1 and continues 
during this and the succeeding month, 
the streams are generally swollen more 
or less and consequently muddy. In 
the earlier months (May and June) I 
have generally had much better success 
with bait; particularly the live minnow. 

Good accomodations may be had at 
almost any of the railway stations at 
nominal prices. 

I have fished for trout in many of the 
different States and Territories including 
the North Shore of Lake Superior—but 
Colorado is good enough for me. 

Cripple Creek, Colo. ¥F.A. Putnam. 


Mr. M. G. Wricutr of Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo., is preparing to put in the 
winter hunting mountain-lions, and has 
promised SportR AFIELD an occasional 
account of his success. 








Sports AFIELD would be pleased to 
receive a short letter about the fishing 
outlook in your section. 








AFIELD. 
Gunnison Tree Climbers. 


There seems to have been of late 





_ more than the usual rivalry among pro- 


féssional fish liars as to which should 
claim regal supremacy o’er his fellows 
in the matter of finished workmanship. 
As a result, the sporting press has pub- 
lished a good many yarns of more than 
doubtful probability; but nothing, I 
think, to equal the effort of an amateur 
in this section. He was present a few 
nights ago in an assemblage of Knights 
of the Rod and Reel when the conversa- 
tion turned upon the quaint and curious 
fishes of other lands. Some one men- 
tioned the tree-climbing perch of India; 
some one else disclaimed belief in its ex- 
istence. Then my friend took the floor 
to substantiate the first speaker: 

“There's no doubt that the tree- 
climber is a bona-fide article,” said he; 
I saw numbers of them while in India 
several years ago, and have watched 
them shinning up saplings by the aid of 
their pectoral fins. It’s fun to see the 
little Sepoys putting out set hooks for 
them. They won't bite at all in the 
water, you know, being a dry feeder; so 
they tie the lines to the tips of springy 
limbs and leave the bait in the lower 
forks of some bush. The fish swallows 
the bait, flops off his perch, and there 
you are.” 

“Funny fish,” remarked a listener. 

“Yes, funny but not unique. Colorado 
has its tree-climbers, but they are a big- 
ger and smarter fish than their Oriental 
cousins. I first found them, a year ago, 
in a little lake without visible outlet, in 
the hills north of the Gunnison. I was 
in there after trout, but thought I would 
take a little round with my Winchester 
before I went to fishing; so I stuck my 
lunch-basket and bait-box in the forks 
of:a tree out of the reach of wolves, and 
when I came back there were two fish— 
one about four feet long and the other 
smaller—hanging on to the lower limbs 
with their fins and feasting on mince-pie 
and angle-worms. I. tell you what, 


boys, I believe the sight would have 
rattled me if I hadn’t seen something of 
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the kind before.” [Here the reader is 
asked to imagine a period of breathless 
suspense. | 

“Did you kill ’em?” 

“Well, yes. I shot the biggest one, 
and fired twice at the little fellow as he 
finned it back toward deep water. Then 
I examined my game and found that it 
resembled a black bass in body and 
shape, but the fins were longer and more 
rigid and the jaws had a wider spread 
and were filled with shark-like teeth. I 
determined to try a bit of him for dinner, 
and had my skillet of grease hot for fry- 
ing it, when about sixty big fish made a 
dash to recover the remains of their 
comrade, and I noted as their leader the 
little fellow that had assisted to destroy 
my lunch. Many of those that followed 
him were of an enormous size and 
seemed bent on mischief, but I stood 
my grounds and checked their advance 
with a few lucky shots. Some of the 
first ranks took to trees, ascending 
them with cat-like celerity, but the ma- 
jority clustered at the water's edge, 
growling fearfully, while their numbers 
were momentarily growing. Discretion, 
just then, was the better part of valor 
and I executed a masterly retreat. I am 
going back to that. lake next summer, 
however, and I shall belt the shore with 
electric wires, kill every, fish that comes 
out and ship them to the Denver and 
Salt Lake City markets. There’s money 
in the business, and don’t you forget it. 

Sterling, Colo. Bo.as. 
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As a fish destroyer the kingfisher is 
undoubtedly at the head as to numbers 
in the Northern United States, although 
the ioons, herons and many other species 
are far more destructive as weight goes. 
“T have repeatedly seen this blue-coated 
equicure,” writes Dr. Morris Gibbs, 
“trying his skill along our trout streams, 
and at these times have wished that all 
the race was obliterated—particularly 
when I had good reason to begrudge 
him his. never varying luck and mine 
was poor.” 


HABITS OF THE SALMON. 

N a series of articles on the Pacific 

salmon, appearing in the American 
Angler, Dr. David Starr Jordan conveys 
much valuable information with respect 
to their spawning habits. Those -fish, 
he says, which enter the rivers in the 
spring continue their ascent till death 
or the spawning season overtakes them. 
Probably none of them ever return to 
the ocean, and a large proportion fail to 
spawn. They are known to ascend the 
Sacremento to its extreme headwaters, 
about four hundred miles. In the Col- 
umbia they ascend as far asthe Bitter Root 
Mountains, and at least to the Spokane 
Falls, and their extreme limit is not 
known. This is a distance of six to 
eight hundred miles. At these great 
distances, when the fish have reached 
the spawning grounds, besides the usu- 
al changes of the breeding season, their 
bodies are covered with bruises, on 
which patches of white fungus develop. 
The fins become mutilated, their eyes 
are often injured or destroyed, parasitic 
worms gather in their gills, they become 
extremely emaciated, their flesh be- 
comes white from the loss of oil; and as 
soon as the spawning act is accomplished, 
and sometimes before, a// of them’die. 
The ascent of the Cascades and the 
Dalles probably causes the injury or 
death of a great many salmon. 

When the salmon enter the river they 
refuse to take bait, and their stomachs 
are always found empty and contracted. 
In the rivers they do not feed, and when 
they reach the spawning grounds their 
stomachs, pyloric cceca and all, are said 
to be no larger than ones’ finger. They 
will sometimes take the fly, or a hook 
baited with salmon_-roe, in the clear wa- 
ters of the upper tributaries, but there 
is no evidence known to us that they 
feed when there. Only the Quinnat 
and blue-back (there called redfish) have? 
been found at any. great distance from 
the sea, and these (as adult fishes) only 
in late summer and fall. 

The spawning season is probably about 
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the same for all the species. It varies for 
each of the different rivers, and for dif- 
ferent parts of the same river. It doubt- 
less extends from July to December. 
The manner of spawning is probably 
similar for all the species, but we have 
no data for any except the Quinnat. In 
this species the fishes pair off; the male, 
with tail and snout, excavates a broad, 
shallow “nest” in the gravelly bed of 
the stream, in rapid water, at a depth of 
one to four feet; the female deposits:her 
eggs in it, and, after the exclusion of 
the milt, they cover them with stones 
and gravel. They then float down the 
stream tail foremost. As already stated, 
a great majority of them die. In the 
headwaters of the large streams unques- 
tionably all die; in the small streams 
and near the sea, an unknown percentage 
probably survive. The young hatch in 
about sixty days. and most of them 
return to the ocean during the high wa- 
ter of the spring. 

The salmon of all kinds, in the spring, 
are silvery, spotted or not, according to 
the species, aud with the mouth about 
equally symmetrical in both sexes. As 
the spawning season approaches the fe- 
male loses her silvery color, becomes 
more slimy, the scales on the back partly 
sink into the skin, and the flesh changes 
from salmon-red and becomes variously 
paler from the loss of oil, the degree of 
paleness varying much with individuals 
and with inhabitants of different rivers 


Two Noted Angling Women. 


In 1486 a good old dame of English 
birth and fame, Juliana Benners, gave to 
the world the first systematized treatise 
on angling; and in 1891 an American 
lady captured on rod and reel the largest 
fish, a tarpon of 202 lbs., ever killed on 
regulation gear. 

With these two facts before us—each 
of which may be said to constitute an 
epoch in the history of our art—is it not 
incumbent upon the rougher members 
of the craft to embrow the laurel and bid 
our gentle sisters a right royal welcome 
to the inner shrines of the fraternity ? 
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Thus speaketh right gallantly Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Harris in the American Angler. 
The ladies certainly have earned our 
gratitude and admiration by right of in- 
tellectual force, physical skill and sym- 
pathetic interest in the art we all love so 
well. 

Environment and association had 
much to do with stimulating the love of 
angling inthese women. The old dame, 
among her other unctious surroundings 
as Prioress of St. Albans, had the pike 
and the carp, and doubtless the tench 
and perch, at her very doors, with the 
red-spotted brown trout coursing a brook 
not distant. To fish on Thursday for 
Friday’s fish was not only a delight, but 
a nécessity with these hooded disciples 
of the craft. 

Oh! to-morrow will be Friday, so we fish the stream to- 
Oh! Se will be Friday, so we fish the stream to- 

day. 

Such was the refrain of the old song, 
and the rollicking jollity of the air, ac- 
centuated, as it doubtless was, by the 
lifting of a fat carp from the turbid waters 
of the adjacent moat, tingled their blood 
even as ours leaps to-day when the 
monarch of the brook is braving skill 
and tackle. ' 

The tarpon heroine, a Kentucky lady, . 
Mrs. G. T. Stagg, has passed her life in 
an angling atmosphere. Frankfort, her 
resident city, has graduated more skilled 
anglers than any place of its size in the 
States, and among these experts Mrs. 
Stagg is not of least renown. Her 
helpmate is a born angler, we hear, an 
enthusiast and devotee, and with her 
winters passed boating the silver king in 
the waters of the Magnolia State, and 
summers 

Glancing with delight 

On waters bright, 
we cannot wonder at her skill and love 
for the patient art that wounds no sensi- 
bilities, creates no discords, mars no 
man’s peace, but infuses a gentle spirit in 
its lordliest disciple. 





Ir you like Sports AFIELD, show that 
you do; $2.00 a year. 





NATURAL HISTORY SKETCHES. 


—_—-— 


T has been said by observers of na- 
tive animal existence that no case is 
recorded of the common rabbit losing its 
life by freezing. I have never observed 
such an occurrence, but believe that the 
rabbit is not only capable of enduring 
the greatest degrees of coldness, but is 
also constituted to live without food for 
several weeks. 


From my window on Christmas Day 
I was amused at the efforts of a fox- 
squirrel, which sallied forth to obtain 
nourishment from the high branches of 
a hackberry tree in the pretty grove 


near my home. The day was dark, 
gloomy and cold, and a fierce north 
wind kept the trees in active motion. 
But Mr. Squirrel was equal to the 
emergency, and, going out onto the 
slim terminal branches, he displayed 
great skill in collecting the little sweet 
berries for his holiday feast. All wild 
animals and birds endure much suffer- 
ing during the winter time, and of 
course are made glad by the return of 
warm days and the good things which 
nature provides for their welfare. 


A year or two ago’a writer in Sports 


AFIELD made inquiry about the eagle, 
and asked information of the relative 
sizes of the old birds and their young 
ones at the age of maturity. From ob- 
servation, I am convinced that there is 
quite a difference in the sizes of our 
common ‘white-headed eagle, but I am 
not qualified to say that such distinction 
is due to age. A couple of eagles once 
halted for a brief visit in a large tree 
near my home, and I noticed one of 
them was very much larger than its 
mate, and that it was a younger bird, 
owing to its peculiar attention to the 
other one. The larger one was more 
markéd in its colors of gray and black, 
but lacked the characteristic whiteness 
of head which the eagle attains when 
about two years of age. While at the 
Centennial Exposition I saw Old Abe, 
the war eagle of the 8th Wisconsin 
Volunteers. In size he was only me- 
dium; for I have seen eagles one-fourth 
larger than that noted emblem of liberty. 
One Natural History author thinks that 
the difference in size is due to sex. 
This may be true, for we noticed that in 
many classes of bird and animal life, one 
of the sexes holds distinction of larger ° 
size over the other one. 


Africa, with its 11,000,000 square 
miles, is equal in geographical extent to 
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234 States like that of New York. That 
wonderful continent presents a wide 
field for the distribution of animals, and 
472 species are native to that country. 
So vast is Africa and so inhospitable are 
some of its latitudes that many kinds of 


ferocious animals and large birds of the. 


rivers and forests will be abundant for 
hundreds of years to come. 


Whoever lives near the forest and is 
accustomed to hear the . soft, doleful 
voice of the little red screech-owl, can- 
not fail to be impressed with the pecu- 
liar notes of this queer creature of the 
woodlands. Away up in the dry limb 
of some soft-wood tree, safely housed in 
its home which was excavated by a 
more industrious bird, the diminutive 
hooter whiles away the time. Occasion- 
ally it will peep out to see how old earth is 
progressing, and if the condition of the 
air indicates an approaching storm, br’er 
owl will sound the alarm, signal all 

through the deep woodlands. 


It was Carlisle who said that the En- 
glish house-sparrow is always in bad 


company. Out on the sand lands and’ 


plains of the Western States there are 
three other creatures that are often in 
bad company. These are the. prairie- 
dog, the rattlesnake and the little earth- 
owl. But for real inherent meanness 
and unworthiness, the sparrow deserve 
the prize. There should bea law every- 
where offering a bounty for the scalp of 
each sparrow, for they are working 
more harm to our native birds than all 
other enemies combined. It is a rebel, 
a pirate,and an outlaw against all our 
useful and beautiful birds, and the black 
flag should be raised against it from 
Maine to Alaska, and from Manitoba to 
Central America. 


While we are solicitous about the de- 
crease and great scarcity of many kinds 
of our native game birds, we should try 
to fill the vacancy by protecting what 
remain; and ' also import from other 
places and countries those classes of 
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game birds and birds of pretty plumage 
and sweet song to take the place of 
many kinds of birds whose numbers are 
very limited in our fields and forests. 
Alexandria, Mo. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


JASPER BLINEs. 


The Three-eyed Pine Lizard. 


Eons of time ago, when the air 
swarmed with monsters capable of at- 
tacking and killing animals as large as 
elephants, the possessor of an eye on 
the top of the head, that could be 
searching for Pterosoms while the other 
two were performing their ordinary 
duties, was in great luck. Many ani- 
mals of that day did possess such an 
eye, and traces of it. yet remain in the, 
forms of Jife, including many that devel- 
oped from them. 

Somewhere on the top of your head, 
kind reader, is a small organ which 
bears the scientific name of the Pineal 
gland. At present, it has no use what-. 
ever, but, has become a “rudimentary 
organ.” But five hundred million years 
ago, more or less, it was a perfectly, de- 
veloped eye. It is yet a perfect.eye.in 
at least one animal—the pine lizard of 
New Jersey. This little creature is very 
plentiful in the belt of pine forests that 
extends from North Carolina along the 
coast to the Hudson River, but is es- 
pecially abundant in New Jersey, and 
his third eye can yet distinguish light 
from darkness if no more. 


A Small Yet Terrible Adversary. 


The spectacle of a full-grown man— 
and one who had faced bullets on many 
an occasion during the “late unpleas- 
antness,” and once, at least, crossed 
bowie-knives with an adversary—fleeing 
in terror from an_ ordinary pocket- 
gopher, would certainly be both novel 
and amusing, even perhaps to the chief , 
actor. 

Nearly twenty-three years ago a 
brother of the writer took a homestead 
at least thirty miles beyond ‘what’ was 
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then the limit of settlement in Western 
Kansas. A few weeks afterward, on a 
bright, warm summer morning in May, 
he left his “dug-out” for a stroll across 
the level buffalo-grass-carpeted prai- 
rie. 

Being about as deeply immersed in 
solitude as Crusoe on his island, he dis- 
regarded the laws of etiquette so far as 
to leave his shoes and stockings behind 
him. Before he had strolled very far a 
low, hoarse sound, something like the 
syllable HUH long drawn out—huh-h-h- 
h-h—attracted his attention. It seemed 
to come from the ground and, on look- 
ing down, he saw a pocket-gopher in the 
act of charging his bare feet. Some- 
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thing had infuriated the little creature 
until it had lost all fear, and for a mo- 
ment or two that prairie witnessed a 
series of wild leaps and capers on his 
part and a steady, determined charge on 
its. Vainly he looked for something 
that might serve as a weapon of defense 
—there was not even a “buffalo-chip” at 
hand, and he was compelled to igno- 
minously run from his little assailant. 
It gave chase and did not stop until he 
reached his dug-out, and killed it by a 
blow from a small board that happened 
to be lying near the door. Why it made 
its’ strange attack he never knew. 
J. W. Van DEvVENTER. 
Sterling, Colo. 
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THE VIRGINIA QUAIL. 


BY S. R. INGERSOLL, 


% Y far the most popular of American game birds 
is the cheery, speckled-vested gentleman whose 
portrait is here presented. This bird—known 
in the Southern States as “partridge;” and 

@ called by some, wherever they are found, by 
the name “Bob White (in imitation of its 
whistle)—is found from Canada to the Gulf 
and from the Atlantic to the Western plains. 

Resident in most parts; but said to be somewhat mi- 
gratory in its extreme northern range. He is a great 
lover of civilization and, in fact, is never found in the 
virgin forest. Thus, there is no place where he is more 
sure to be found than in those thinly-settled portions of 
our country, where fields of grain are to be found. His 
food consists chiefly of grain—such as wheat, corn, 
buck-wheat, and the like; while generally granivorous, 
he does at times feed on insects, soft fruits and tender 

Quail usually pair early in the spring and proceed at once to select a nest- 

ing site. The place is selected with great care, so as to be out of sight as much 

as possible from man and beast and birds of prey. If there is an old fence corner, 
grown up with weeds and briars, near by, they will choose such a place; and there, 
in a slight depression in the ground, will place a few dead leaves and bits of grass. 

Here the female will deposit, her complement of eggs—varying in number from 

twelve to twenty-four. Incubation begins at once, and while the hen-bird is thus 

engaged the male sits on some low tree or fence-rail near by, and from his swelling 
throat comes his call of “Bob White!” “Bob White!” At the end of four weeks 
the young are hatched and they, like the common chick, run as soon as they are 
out of the shell, and, in fact, have been seen running about with pieces of the shell 
still adhering to them. Should you come suddenly upon them while they 
are with the mother, the little ones will at once conceal themselves, and 
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the old bird—tumbling about and 
feigning lameness—will try to draw 
the intruder from the spot. After 
she thinks you far enough away, she 
will suddenly take wing and, by a 
circuitous route, return to where her 
young are in hiding and, by a soft 
and pleasant call of “ Peep! peep! peep!” 
which is at once answered by the little 
ones, collects her scattered family to- 
gether again. In their Southern range, 
two broods are reared in a season, and 
when the first brood is some four or 
five weeks old they are turned over to 
the cock bird, who looks after thém, 
while the hen proceeds to rear her 
second. After the second brood is 
hatched they join the first brood and 
all remain in one flock or bevy until 
spring. : 

In the winter season, when the ground 
is so deeply covered with snow as to 
render it impossible for them to obtain 
their customary food, they often resort 
to the barn-yard and pick up the scat- 
tered grain with the poultry and if the 
inmates of the farm-house treat them 


with hospitality, they will often remain 
about all winter, but invariably return to 
the wood in spring. Whensevere snows 
set in, they often huddle together in 
some sheltered place and allow them- 
selves to be snowed in—remaining there 
until the storm is over, or driven out by 


hunger. This often proves very bad for 
Bob; for should it rain and then freeze it 
is liable to form a crust too hard for them 
to break through and they are forced to 
perish from hunger. 

They usually feed from day-break un- 
til about 10 o'clock; then seek some 
sunny hill-side where they spend the 
middle of the day in res:—proceeding 
again to their feeding grounds about the 
middle of the afternoon and feed until 
dark. They are very fond of all kinds 
of grain, especially corn and buck-wheat, 
and in this stubble they are pretty sure 
to be found. It requires much experi- 
ence and knowledge of their habits to 
successfully locate these little fellows; 
for if the weather be fine they are off to 
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their feeding grounds early. If the 
weather be very dry, you will find them 
in the moist bottom lands, and if the 
weather has been wet you must look for 
them in the upland stubble. Again if 
it is cold and windy they will be found 
in the covert or on the sunny slopes. 
Bob is a tough and hardy little fellow 
and must be hard hit to be killed out- 
right; consequently every one shot at 
should be watched and marked down, 
for they have been known to fly as far 
as 200 yards after receiving a death 
wound. The shooting of the quail de- 
mands quick action and a steady hand; 
for his rapid flight makes him one of 
the hardest birds to hit and, unless you 
make due allowance for speed, you wiil 
find that you shoot both too low and 
behind him. The fact that they rise 
with a loud whirr often proves of ad- 
vantage to them, as it often so startles 
the hunter that, quite forgetting his gun, 
he stands and watches them fly safely 
away. After they have been flushed, be 
sure and correctly mark them down. 
Then proceed to hunt elsewhere for a 
short time; for they will remain quiet 
for some.time. and should you follow 
them up at once the chances are you 
could not find them, so closely do they 
lie to the ground and, by holding their 
wings tightly to their sides, they retain 
all scent, so that the dog will go within 
a few feet of them without detecting 
their presence. These birds, while ter- 
restrial in habit, do occasionally take to 
a tree to escape the dogs. When going 
to roost at night they generally choose 
some elevated part of an open field and 
there, huddled closely together in a 
circle with heads pointing out, will re- 
main all night. They do not sleep as 
most birds do, with head under the wing, 
but with heads erect, keeping guard on 
all sides. They often use the same 
roost for several nights. The flesh of 
this bird is peculiarly white, tender and 
delicate and is thought by some to be 
unequalled by that of any other of our 
game birds. 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
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“Health and fair time of day:—- 
Joy and good wishes.’”’ —King Henry V. 

HE practicability of any undertak- 

ing is best proven by its successful 
accomplishment, and he who attempts 
supplying a want that has no existence 
inviariably suffers the rebuke of disaster. 
From its very inception, the early death 
of Sports AFIELD was prophecied by 
many; but it is now the most popular— 
" and, with the exception of the Overland 
Monthly, the oldest—magazine in the 
West. With the publication of its ini- 
tial number came tangible evidence of 
the approval of that great fraternity in 
whose interests the journal was estab- 
lished; and with the assurance’ of this 
good-will, failure becameimpossible. In- 
dulgent to its shortcomings and thor- 
oughly appreciative of its many good 
points, Western sportsmen have always 
accorded to Sports AFIELD the encour- 
agement that it justly deserved; and 


now—upon the sixth anniversary of its 
establishment, and standing between a 
prosperous past and a promising future 
—it desires to thank them for their uni- 
form friendship and support and to be- 
speak a continuance of the same in the 
years to come. 

To one and all—the friends of long 
standing or the acquaintances of a day: 
Sports AFIELD wishes you a Happy 
New Year. 


Over the well-known signature of 
“Will Wildwood,” Sports AFIELD has 
received a circular letter suggesting the 
organization of a National Sportsman’s 
Association as the best means.of pro- 
moting such desirable ends as “the bet- 
ter protection of fish and game during 
the breeding season, greater uniformity 
in the game laws, the preservation of our 
now rapidly disappearing forests, and 
establishing in each State, as far as 
possible, a public park where the de- 
struction of trees and the killing of fish 
and game would be strictly prohibited— 
thus furnishing natural game preserves 
from which there will be a constant 
overflow, as froma fountain in the 
wilderness.” The idea is that each 
State Sportsmen's Association shall ap- 
point delegates to a meeting to be held 
at Chicago; and there, by virtue of the 
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magical surroundings, or, peradventure, 
aided by the special blessings of the 
originator of the idea, the questions that 
have puzzled generations of sportsmen 
will be solved in the twinkling of an 
eye. How attractive the scheme; but, 
ah, how impracticable! If there exists 
a State Sportsmen’s Association that 
has solved the problem of protecting the 
forests and game of its own common- 
wealth it might issue a call to similar 
associations to send on their delegates, 
that they might be instructed; but, as it 
is, who would lead “the halt and the 
blind” at the proposed convention at the 
Exposition City? Game protection 
should begin at home. 


a 


THE PARK IN DANGER. 


WO bills are now pending in Con- 
gress, either of which, if passed, 
will seal the doom of the Yellowstone 
National Park. Both were framed with 
one object in view—namely, to secure, 
through the northern portion of the 
park, an outlet by rail for the Cooke City 
mines, located just without the north- 
east corner of the reservation. One of 
the bills simply demands a right of way 
to build a railroad; the other, to evade 
the opposition to a road within the park 
limits, proposes that the right of way, if 
granted, shall become the boundary and 
that all that portion of the park lying 
without be restored to the public domain. 
Forest and Stream, in a recent issue, 
devoted considerable space to a discus- 
sion of the case of Cooke City vs. the 
National Park, and its views on the sub- 
ject in question are so nearly those of 
Sports AFIELD that, if our limits al- 
lowed, we would gladiy publish the 
article entire. In the first place, it has 
been demonstrated beyond question that 
the ores of the Cooke City mines are of 
a very low grade; indeed, of such poor 
quality that they would hardly pay for 
transportation. For this reason the 
Northern Pacific has steadily refused te 
build a line to the mines. In the 
language of Thomas F. Oakes, president 
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of the Northern Pacific: “There is 
nothing there for a railroad.” Again, 
careful surveys have established the fact 
that railways can reach Cooke City 
from outside the park by several routes, 
only one of which would necessitate a 
grade exceeding that of the Union 
Pacific from Denver to Central City. 
This being the case, there can be no 
possible excuse for a measure that ren- 
ders necessary a change in the already 
established boundaries of our national 
pleasure ground; which cuts off the 
grandest mountain scenery in the park; 
which divides the best winter feeding 
grounds for game and drives the game 
itself without the park limits; and which 
inevitably, within a few months from the 
building of the railway, dooms the tim- 
ber growth of the district to destruction 
from the sparks of passing locomotives. 

In the words of our Eastern con- 
temporary: “The case of Cooke City 
is clearly that of a few individuals 
against the general public, and the 
burden of proof rests upon her to show 
that her case is one of such extremity 
as to justify the sacrifice of the interests 
of the many to those of the few.” 


i 


A GENTLE REMINDER. 





E desire to again remind our 

readers of the fact that the in- 
terest and attractiveness of Sports 
AFIELD depend more upon its contribu- 
tors than upon the merit or skill of its 
editorial force. A subscriber in Kansas 
—and he may be accepted as a fair . 
sample of the majority—writes: “I 
like, more than all the rest of the maga- 
zine, the short accounts of hunts given 
in the department ‘In the Field.’ They 
recall many pleasant memories of my 
own past experience.” But this man 
has no thought of relating Azs “past ex- 
periences” for the benefit of his brother 
readers, 

Of the thousands who will peruse 
these lines, there is hardly one who 
could not, if he would, add greatly to 
the interest of some one of Sports 
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AFIELD’s many departments. There is 
not a man who has hunted or fished, 
stood at at the trap, rode a bicycle or 
owned a dog, but that could easily add 
his quota—whether it be a half dozen 
lines or as many pages—to the general 
variety of readable matter to be found 
between the covers of this magazine. 
Without the co-operation of its friends 
and subscribers it is impossible to bring 
out a successful sporting journal; 
while the editor is always grateful for 
a letter of praise from some enthusiastic 
reader, he would be ever so much better 
pleased if that same reader had used his 
ink and paper in writing a “stickful” of 
interesting matter for the next issue. 
Addressing each subscriber individu- 
ally we would say: If some incident 
in the columns of the last issue of Sports 
AFIELD reminded you of something of a 
similar nature, write out the occurrence 
that other readers may note the co-inci- 
dence. If you (or any of your neigbors) 


have met with phenomenal or only mod- 
erate success, angling, hunting or striving 


to establish a record at the trap ortarget, 
or on the race track with pneumatic or 
cushion tire,the result will be as interesting 
to others as it has been to yourself, and 
the proper channel by which to com- 
municate with your fellow sportsmen is 
through the columns of Sports AFIELD. 


HUMANIZING HUMANITY. 


HE most God-like attribute of the 
human character is care for the wel- 
fare and comfort of others. It is the 
impulse that prompts the founding of 
asylums, the promotion of charities, the 
aiding of home and foreign missions. 
Speaking of this attribute of the 
Deity, we accept the truth that God is 
love. Among men we call it phil- 
anthropy, or give it the holier name of 
friendship. Among the nobility it is 
proudly said: “The gentleman is kind;” 
and among our untitled nobility—such 
as that to which Sports AFIELD pays 
its pleasant addresses every four weeks 
—the sentiment may find a~ warmer 
response, and from deeper recesses of 


and ~ 


the heart, than among the proud and 
ancient nobility where it originatéd. 

“ The gentleman is kind.” How true, 
how: significant, how gratifying the ex- 
pression. And, father, when your boy 
steps upon the proud platform of man- 
hood, though he may not be ax“ Rev- 
erend,” an “Honorable” or “Governor” 
So-and-so, your pulse will beat with 
paternal pride if men say of him, quietly 
and sincerely: “He is a gentleman.” 

If we concede that “gentleman” is 
the proudest title to which the Ameri- 
can can aspire; if we accept the as- 
surance that “the gentleman is kind” — 
that a gentleman is simply a gentle 
man—then the foundation for gentility 
must be laid in that broad spirit of true 
kindness that prompts politeness, un- 
selfishness and that suawter in modo 
which is always a passport to the society 
of the highest grade of our fellow men. 

Under the culture of civilization it be- . 
comes a natural impulse for strength to 
protect weakness. And instead of being 
now considered an element of weak- 
ness, it is rather accepted as an evidence 
of mental and moral worth when man in 
his stern strength stands for the protection 
of women, children and his dumb fellow _. 
creatures in the lower orders of creation. 

For the foregoing, and for. other 
equally pertinent reasons which need © 
not here be given, it is apparent that for — 
the boy or girl (whose character forms 
as unceasingly as ice crystallizes) care 
for and association with horses, dogs, 
birds and other pets, must be a potent 
factor in rounding the harsh lines and 
subduing the selfish corners that would 
otherwise mar the beauty of the archi- 
tecture of his or her character, upon 
which so much will depend when the 
structure is complete. 

Something to care for makes a man 
of a man; something to care for makes 
a terrestrial angel of a woman; and 
something to care for will substantially 
build into the character of the boy or 
girl material that will not crumble even . 
when their eyes grow dim and their 
forms are bent with a weight of years. 
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UMMER or the early fall is the ac- 

cepted time for camping out. Those 
of us who can get away for a short va- 
cation from the daily routine of our 
lives, naturally prefer the genial months. 
But to those who can afford a winter's 
holiday, an outing amid our Colorado 
mountains affords a rare experience. 
The days are short, but as a rule bright, 
and to see Winter in-all her rugged ma- 
jesty amid the eternal peaks of the High 
Rockies is not given to all. 


* * 
If the days are short, the nights are 
correspondingly lengthened. And such 


nights! The wind may howl about the 
mountain tops, and the thermometer 
steadily seek its way down, down, any 
number of degrees below zero; but with 
a good cabin of stout logs, well chinked 
and plastered, a warm fire, plenty of 
blankets and furs, a good commissariat 
and genial company, you can listen to 
the howling of the wind and watch the 
temperature fall with indifference, if not 
with pleasure. It is so sweet to think 
you are better off than some one else 
may be. 

After a day’s tramp over snow-cov- 
ered hills, with rifle or breech-loader, 
what a palace such a cabin seems at 
supper time! Then after supper and a 
good smoke, to “turnin” each to his 
bunk against the wall, and well wrapped 
in furs, to “yarn” by the cheerful fire- 
light until all hours by the clock. What 
songs are sung! What doughty feats 
by flood and field recounted! And then 
the chaff, if the company be in a chaff- 
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ing humor—one needs all his philosophy 
to stand it, and all his wit to retaliate. 
« * 

Hunting big game on foot or on snow- 
shoes is generally the main business of 
the company, but if the camp is well 
chosen there will usually be skating 
near; and I recollect on one occasion 
participating in a pitched battle with 
snow balls lasting from after dinner until 
the early dusk, and not decided then. 
If one cannot get away from business in 
Summer, or is so fortunate as to be able 
to take a second vacation, and will seek 
a mid-winter outing 

‘*Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife,” 


among the Colorado mountains, my 
word for it, he will carry the pleasant 
recollection of his holiday with him 


always. 


* 
Ok * 


Such a camp is hardly a place for 
ladies. The rigor of the climate and 
the nature of the out-door sports of the 
company are such that ladies can hard- 
ly be expected to participate. But our 
girls would be far better if they would 
decree it to be “the thing”—for unless 
it zs admitted to be “the thing” it would 
be impossible of accomplishment—to 
take more out-door exercise in winter. 
A sleigh ride, well wrapped up, is hard- 
ly exercise, compared to a brisk gal- 
lop on a frosty morning or an hour or two 
on the ice,when the ring of the skates‘is © 
sharpand clear. Many yearsago, whena 
lad, I was walking home from church 
on a Christmas morning with some city 
cousins wrapped to their chins in furs 
and daintily shivering, when coming to 
a pond, I and a few companions soon 
cleared a slide on the snow-covered ice, 
and started. off, one after another, down 
it: After some pressing the girls con- 
sented to come in, and we all “kept the 
pot a-boiling” for a good hour, taking 
the girls home at last with cheeks like 
roses and appetites like wolves. Girls, 
a brisk run on a frosty morning will 
paint roses on your cheeks which will 
be above suspicion. Nick O’TEEN. 





THAT MOUNT ORNO BUCK. 


BY CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


9” TWAS Christmas Eve again. Once 

more the whole family of six were 
gathered aroundthe fire. Each year saw 
them scattered to the four points of the 
compass. Each Christmas saw them to- 
gether again. No one else was welcome 
there that night. So had it been for 
twenty years. The father, an old-timer, 
had told stories of early days in Colora- 
do: of buffalo, Indians and stage-coach- 


ing; of the Leadville stampede and the 
Cherry Creek flood. Then Will, one.of 
the brothers, told how was killed the 
wild goose we had had for dinner—a 
belated straggler along the Platte. Then 


Suddenly the young- 
est broke out with: “Say, Chance! 
Tell *bout the big buck!” She had 
heard the story before; but a murmur 
of assent following, “Chance” put a 
fresh stick on the coals and began: 
“We were camping with John Glas- 
cow at the foot of Mount Orno, in Ege- 
ria Park, Colorado, that summer. A 
mile away down the valley from his little 
log cabin was the mail. Whoever went 
to the post-office, about twelve miles 
away, usually brought it up for the 
whole valley. Taking Rattler (my 45- 
90 Winchester) along for company, I 
went after a letter or two trat I knew 
some of you had written me. Coming 
home again along the left of the ridge, 
I shot the head from a grouse. Still 
further on I saw three deer, but they 
were too far off to tell whether bucks 


silence followed. 


or does. Not being on a regular hunt, 
the glasses had been left at the cabin. 
The deer were feeding in the head of a 
steep gulch and in the shadow cast by 
the now setting sun. Mentally marking 
the place by a slight raise in the ridge, 
I stepped across to the other side and 
I was soon opposite them, I thought. 
The top was covered with coarse gravel 
there and sounded altogether too loudly 
under my feet to be pleasant at the time. 
At this point grew brush about eight feet 
high which hid me well. <A few feet far- 
ther down on the other side it was about 
breast high. Which way the wind was, 
I do not remember; but as it did not in- 
terfere with the shooting later, I think 
that it must have been blowing across 
the ridge. Stepping quickly but noise- 
lessly as possible across, I stood looking 
over the lower brush. Nothing was to 
be seen. Every thing was perfectly still 

when, about forty yards away, stood 
the largest buck I have ever seen. 
Broadside he stood, with head thrown 
back, cropping the leaves above him. 
How he got there I never knew. His 
tawny color contrasted sharply with the 
dark green background. So did the 
little ivory bead when I pulled the trig- 
ger! Thebuck gavea plunge and stood 
still. Another decided contrast! Then 
away he went along the ridge—almost 
straight away from me slightly towards 
its crest. Again the repeater spoke; but 
the white showed against the green that 
time. With set teeth two more shots 
were sent after him, in such fashion as 
to make Rattler worthy of his name. 
One of them caught the flying buck in 
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the left hip and went through him length- 
ways. It tore its way through most of 
the important organs, including the heart 
(but not cutting a ventricle) and left a 
ragged hole in his breast. . This made 
him stagger. The other bullet went in 
just back of the right fore-leg and out 
the same hole. The buck staggered 
over the top of a little ridge branching 
from the main one. Running along the 
latter I came suddenly upon him—stand- 
ing broadside again with his head 
lowered and turned toward me. His 
feet were firmly braced and blood was 
dropping from his nostrils. A perfect 
statue of blended defiance, wonder and 
helplessness he stood. Another quick 
shot at his neck, but my running made 
it harmless. [Never have I done better 
nor worse shooting than I did that 
day.] With a toss of his velvet antlers, 
he disappeared with stumbling gait 
down the smaller ridge. Knowing him 
to be fatally wounded, I rapidly fol- 
lowed for about one hundred yards. 
There he was, crouched down in the 
brush with his legs folded under and 
that powerful neck flattened almost to 
the ground, He made no effort to rise, 
but still had entirely too much life in 
him to be approached without danger; 
so a bullet broke his neck. 

This was in plain sight of our cabin, 
not half a mile away, on the edge of the 
little hay-field below. Sticking him and 
pulling his head down hill, I left him to 
bleed; while I tried, by yelling and hat- 
waving, to get some one to bring a 
horse. But, as usual in sucha case, no 
one saw me in the brush and deepening 
shadow, although they had all heard 
the rifle. After dressing the buck— 
being careful to save the tallow for 
candles (we used no oil) and to cut out 
the toothpicks from the legs for me- 
mentoes—I started home in the twi- 
light, my arms covered with dry blood 
to the elbows—a nice feast for the mos- 
quitoes. Next day the wisest, meanest 
horse in Colorado, Old Moll [You re- 
member her, Will?] had the honor of 
packing that deer to camp,” [The query 
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brought a vigorous nod from Will. The 
remembrance of a certain fifteen-mile 
walk, partly along the old Ute. trail, 
from Twenty Mile when there after 
antelope, still lingered] “And a load 
the buck made, too,” the speaker con- 
tinued, “Milo, my companion, held his 
coat over Old Moll’s white head with 
one hand and took up the three-inch 
slack of the rope with the other. We 
had to put the rope over a limb and 
around a tree in order to get such a 
load into the air. When nicely bal- 
anced across the saddle, the rope was 
untied—just in time to let the deer take 
his last plunge, with Old Moll’s help, of 
course. With the grain of the hair it 
went down hill about ten feet, much to 
her satisfaction, no doubt. No tree 
being convenient, we had to pull it up 
again. The next time my private deer 
hitch put a stop to such antics. Then, 
with one eye On the deer and the other 
everywhere, Old Moll brought the deer 
into camp. How much it weighed, I 
know not. No one there had ever seen 
a larger one. I put several ordinary- 
sized deer on a horse that summer 
when limber, but could barely lift this 
one when stiff. The skin was nailed up 
in John’s winter cow-shed along with 
that of the bear. Two elk-hides soon 
followed. It may be there yet, as I 
gave it to John when I left.” The 
speaker held his battered silver watch to 
the now dying fire. ‘“ Merry Christmas! 
Little one,” he said, “I beat you that 
time. But come! To bed! Or Santa 
Claus will get tired of waiting and forget 
to leave you anything.” Then the 
magic circle was broken, to be united 
again— Quien sabe? 
Lake Forest University, Ill. 
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It is reported that the price paid by 
Mr. Reick for the St. Bernard, Sir. Bedi- 
vere, was $2,400. Mr. Reick has an- 
other good animal, lately imported, in 
Marvel, the sire of Duke of Maplecroft 
and Clifford Marver—winners of 1st and 
2d at the last Birmingham (Eng.) show: 
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EARLY SHOTS AT DUCKS. 


ASSING by a low piece of ground 

in the outskirts of town that, al- 
though filled with water, owing to re- 
cent rains, could hardly be called a 
pond, an old setter dog that chanced to 
be with me flushed a stray blue-wing 
teal from among the tussocks of grass 
peeping out of the water, and it flew out 
directly over me and only about fifty 
feet high. How I did wish for my gun. 
I kept an eye on it as 1 walked along, 
and by the time I had gone 100 yards it 
returned and flew directly over me again 
—this time not over ten feet above 
ground—and I wished almost as hearti- 
ly for a club or fishing rod to bring it 
down with. Seeing that it was deter- 
mined to stay in the neighborhood I 
called old Bob and we came on to about 
200 yards from the marsh where I stood 
and watched it circling around. It kept 


this up for at least five minutes; but 
finally came to the conclusion that all 
was right, when down it pounced right 


in the same spot. 

Of course I hurried to the house and 
filched out my old hammerless from its 
quiet nap in the corner and made a 
sneak for that duck in short order. A 
fence with a fringe of grass along it, and 
freshly plowed ground, aided and abet- 
ted me in my deadly purpose. Coming 
up to within twenty yards of where I 
had seen it alight, I rose up, expecting 
it to fly instantly; but no duck was in 
sight. Something had frightened it 
away while I was getting my gun? 
No; but what is that round ball over 
there among the willows and gums? 
The thought had hardly passed through 
my mind until out came its head from 
under its wing; it instantly saw me, and 
before you could crack your finger was 
fairly on the wing. Quick now, you 
must fire before it passes behind those 
trees or it will be gone. Bang! That 
moment of great anxiety as to the re- 
sult of the fire, then a loud splash, made 
me feel awful good, The gun had been 
held true. 


An incident like the one mentioned 

above is likely to bring up fresh to one’s 
memory all the early occurrences in his 
life which bear any resemblance to it 
whatever. Such was the case with me 
a few moments after I had made the 
above successful shot. I thought very 
little about the many successful days 
after ducks that I have passed since my 
maturity, and none of the unsuccessful 
ones occurred to me at all. But my 
memory went away back to my very 
first experience with the scatter-gun on 
ducks. When I was but 15 years of 
age—attending the East Tennessee Wes- 
leyan University at Athens—I boarded 
with a family named Black, about one 
mile from the university. Black had an 
old-time muzzle-loading shotgun with 
wire-twist barrels that I used to get in 
more time with than I did with my stud- 
ies. 
One lovely day in February two ill- 
fated wild ducks were observed by the 
children disporting themselves upon the 
bosom of the stock pond back of the 
barn. They one and all poured into the 
house and fairly on top of me—all try- 
ing to tell me at one and the same time 
of the green-headed beauties. that had 
come to see us. Mathematics had no 
further charm for me at that moment. 
The book and slate were ruthlessly cast 
aside and the shotgun found its way 
into my hands much more readily than 
the sums had been finding their way 
into my head. I was chagrined to find 
it not loaded, although it was no one’s 
fault but my own. Half a handful ot 
powder was hastily thrown down each 
barrel, half a newspaper soon followed’ 
and was tamped until the ramrod re- 
bounded out of the muzzle; a handful 
of shot was divided between the barrels, 
more paper was added, and then the caps 
were placed hurriedly on the tubes—and 
I was ready for business. 

I then hurried out to the barn and 
took a peep at the beauties, that were 
soon. espied close by an old log lying 
partly out of the water. A lane ran 
down to the pond slightly to the right of 
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the ducks; so that, by dodging in and 
out of the corners of the left-side fence, 
I was enabled to keep out of sight. To 
say that I was excited would be put- 
ting it mildly indeed; for I felt tremor 
after tremor creeping over my entire 
body. It must have been a decided 
case of duck ague; but the hunter’s in- 
stinct prevailed and I used every cau- 
tion. Soon I was as near as I dare ven- 
ture, and that was fully forty yards. 
They were swimming gracefully along 
about two feet apart, and I had a strong 
inclination to aim between them and let 
fly; but while thinking the matter over 
the children began to get on the fence 
at the house, and the ducks seeing them 
stretched up their necks and one swam 
off a few feet further from the other, 
looking frightened, so I resolved to act 
immediately. Poking the barrels slight- 
ly through the fence, I resolved to fire 
on the one that was farthest away and 
then jerk the gun back out of the crack 
and let loose at the other one as it flew 
away. This programme was carried 
out much better than my part in the 
weekly programme of the Athenian Lit- 
erary Society, of which I was a member. 
I was well aware of my excited condi- 
tion and wobbly aim; but, in some way 
I wobbled on and the gun fired instant- 
ly. _That poor duck never knew what 
hurt it; but I had some idea that it was 
the gun that hurt me. However, I was 
up and at it again in a second, and the 
other duck, which was rising fast in the 
air, was caught in the storm of shot and 
so badly wounded that it easily came 
into our possession, and a hard rap on 
a stump broke its neck and put it out of 
all misery. Many little hands helped to 
throw in chunks and we soon waved the 
other one ashore. It is useless to say 
that I was the happiest 15-year-old boy 
in all this dear old Southland that day. 
Joun WHITE BRoy_es. 
Spring City, Tenn. 
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Sports AFIELD points with pride to 
the character of all its advertisers; ev- 
ery one of whom will use you right. 
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From Southern Texas. 


A correspondent at Alvin; Texas—who, by the 
way, learned to shoot in ‘‘h’old h’England,’’ and 
who held while there an enviable position in trap- 
shooting circles—writes us as follows in regard to 
the shooting on the gulf prairies : 

‘“Though hardly twenty-five miles from the 
cities of Galveston and Houston, and in a locality 
easily accessible by rail from either, I find that 
there is no lack of birds from the first of Novem- 
ber until the last of February, and generaily for a 
month later. From forty to fifty jack-snipe is 
not an unusual bag for my little 12-gauge, and I 
often kill that many when there are a dozen other 
guns working over the same ground with me. 
When the snipe are not here, I have plover, cur- 
lew and ducks to fall back on; but I, somehow, 
like the snipe-shooting the best. The variety of 
game killed in a few hours’ hunt is sometimes 
wonderful. The other day, without walking five 
paces, 2nd shooting quite as fast as I could load 
and fire—I think two minutes would cover the 
five shots—I killed a snipe, a jack-rabbit and two 
plover, and missed a lone mallard that flew over 
to see what all the noise was about. This is a 
great- country for game; but nearly everything 
we have is migratory, and in the summer one 
had best oil his gun and lay it aside. There is 
nothing to shoot from May to August except the 
rabbits (that are always with us) or an occasional 
killdeer plover that persists in hanging around 
the prairie ponds as long as there is a drop of 
water in them.’’ 
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THE writer had the pleasure last week of being 
shown through the work-shop and show-rooms of 
Taxidermist H. S. Attix of this place and was 
surprised at the amount of really fine work 
turned out by that gentleman. As you may 
know, Attix recently secured the services of Prof. 
William Cross of Heidelberg University, Tiffin, 
Ohio—a man who has few equals as a taxidermist. 
The professor showed me some thirty-two gold, 
silver and bronze medals that were won by him 
in different parts of the United States and Can- 
ada; and, judging by the work he does, even 
away out here in Western Colorado, surely de- 
serves them. Attix hason hand now about 130 
deer heads and thirty-five elk heads, left with 
him by visiting tourists to be mounted ; as well 
as a large number of bear, lion and elk skins, 
waiting to be tanned and mounted into rugs. I 
also noticed a good supply of grouse, quail, owls, 
sage-hens and hawks that have been mounted 
and are being kept a little while, awaiting the 
finishing touches before being shipped. 

Meeker, Colo. W. E. SALTMARSH. 
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HUNTING RIFLES AND SIGHTS. 


BY REUBEN HARWOOD. 

N the opinion of certain shooters, who have 
formed firm and fixed ideas and habits of 
their own, it may seem presumptious—even 
savoring of heresy—to advocate anything differ- 
ent from the old, established rules, in which cer- 
tain guns, calibres, forms of bullets and twists of 
rifling must be drawn to a narrow vortex in order 
to obtain that which is good. Such people the 
writer does not wish to address, excepting in sor- 
row that they cannot be made to see things and 

matters in a more modern light. 

The writer is a practical rifle-maker, and has, 
as well, a somewhat woodsy experience of nearly 
forty years, ranging from Canada to Mexico, east 
of the Mississippi River ; consequently, begs the 
kind indulgence of the reader regarding. his 
opinions, which have been moulded in the school 
of experience. 

While I have used the large calibres at times, it 
has been from necessity and not from preference. 
For a long time, however, since the production 
and perfection of the modern breech-loader and 
improved central-fire ammunition the small bores 
have done my work, and, I think I may add, 
have done it well when I have done my part cor- 
rectly. 

To enter into a discussion of the many good 
rifles, both single shot and repeater, which may 
be found in the American market to-day, would 
involve more time and space than many readers 
would desire, besides incurring, perhaps, the 
criticism of those who, as before stated, have 
formed opinions of their own regarding their 
favorite weapons. I will venture to state, how- 
ever, that some of the most popular cartridges 
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in the American market to-day I consider to be 
among the poorest for actual field use upon game. 
There is an almost endless variety to choose 
from ; and it may be well to at once come to the 
point and say that I have limited my choice to a 
very few, for there is no one rifle or cartridge 
suitable for all kinds of shooting. The all-round 
rifle and cartridge, which has been sought so 
eagerly and so long, does not seem to materialize, 
and probably never will so long as our American 
game is found in such variety as at the present 
time. 

Our large game, in many localities, is fast dis- 
appearing, and it is only a matter of time when 
the elk, mule and blacktail deer, as well as the 
bright little antelope, will follow in the wake of 
the American bison, which once swarmed over 
the prairies of the West. The moose and caribou 
of the North are not yet extinct, although their 
numbers have been fearfully decreased during 
the past few years. The whitetail or Virginia 
deer will probably exist in limited numbers, in 
certain locations, for a long time to come, so that 
in the near future it will comprise the bulk of 
what then may be rated as large game. Small 
game may be found for a much longer period. I 
form the opinion of the perpetuation (or lack of 
it) of game in the West from the history of the 
same in the East. The greater portion of the 
East has been barren of large game for many 
years, although in many sections small game, 
upon which we use the small-bore rifle, is yet 
found in moderate quantities. 

With the exception of the buffalo and grizzly 
bear—and these animals are seldom met at the 
present time—I have found the 45-calibre to be 
the most desirable arm for what I shall term 
large game ; and by large game I mean the white- 
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tail and other deer, antelope, elk and black bear, 
as well as the large cats or mountain-lions of the 
Northwest, moose and caribou. According to my 
own observation as well as that of many hunters 
with whom I have conferred, the 45-70 Govern- 
ment, solid-head shell, loaded with 65 grains of 
strong powder and a 350-grain bullet, gives most 
excellent results. It has many good points to 
commend itself to the hunter, among which are 
astonishing killing power, accuracy, combined 
with a low curve; and last, although by no 
means least, it is a very pleasant cartridge to use 
—allowing the hunter to use a lighter weapon 
than is required by most cartridges capable of 
giving good results. I well remember giving 
that cartridge a thorough test at Walnut Hill, 
Mass., for accuracy. By “that test much was 
learned, and, as is frequently the case, an ac- 
cidental loss of a part of the rear sight gave me 
an opportunity to thoroughly appreciate the Ly- 
man wind-gauge rear sight for target shooting as 
well as hunting. We commenced with the rifle— 
a Winchester, half magazine repeater, model of 
1886—at fifty yards, and completed the tests at 
intervals of fifty yards up to and including 500 
yards—as far as it was thought to be practical for 
game shooting under any ordinary hunting con- 
ditions. One of the regular bench rests was taken 
from the 200 yards firing point and moved by 
assistants to the different places from which we 
did the shooting—using the aforesaid Lyman 
wind-gauge rear sights and an ivory-bead sight 
on the muzzle. 

Without wearying the reader with the details, 
I will say that the fine behavior of the bullet in 
quite a heavy cross wind from the three-o’clock 
quarter was a pleasant surprise, for it was with- 
out difficuity that we kept in the regulation bulls- 
eyes used at the various distances until the 400- 
yards shooting was done. Then we discovered 
that the eye-piece of the Lyman wind-gauge was 
lost, having been inadvertently unscrewed by 
some means and dropped in the grass. It was 
like hunting for the traditional needle in the hay- 
stack, and we soon gave up the search. 

My friend suggested that—as the large ap- 
perture was claimed te be accurate, as well as 
the small one—we try it at the long distance, 
which we did and found a bullseye had been sig- 
naled. Again and again we tested it at the 500 
yards firing point, and as often did the marker 
signal a bullseye after the windage was adjusted. 
Then we went back to the short ranges with the 
reduced bullseyes and found it was there; and 
from that time on we have known how to appre- 
ciate the ‘“‘big hole’’ and plenty of light for 
hunting purposes. 
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The Ideal Manufacturing Company make a 
mold which casts a hollow point express bullet, 
weighing 330 grains, that is well liked by many 
who have used it in place of the 350-grain solid 
one. It gives practically the same accuracy and 
curve, but smashes the game, and is recom- 
mended for bear and dangerous game at short 
range. It is a great killer on deer—stopping 
them very quickly and decisively, but spoils 
considerable meat in the locality struck. That 
charge and calibre I have decided to recommend 
as the best, all things considered, for large game- 
shooting ; and that shell-in particular, as it is 
well known that a great variety of weights of bul- 
lets and charges of powder may be used in the 
same gun, for various purposes and under differ- 
ent conditions. As the shell is straight inside— 
as all shells should be—a light charge of powder 
and a bullet varying from 285 to 500 grains, in 
quite a variety of weights, may be used, all of 
which are of the same diameter (.457) and are 
made for the market by the Winchester company. 
Thus it will be seen that one gun and shell will 
answer the purpose for all large game-shooting 
and will do for occasional use, by loading lightly, 
for smaller game, such as snuffing off the heads of 
blue grouse, ruffed grouse or other birds’ heads, 
at short range, where they are not too wild. The 
rifle may be had in single-shot form when pre- 
ferred—both shoot equally well. 

Regarding the rifles for small-game shooting, I 
will say that, for the calibres between .45 and .32, 
I have no use whatever and, with the repeater 
barred, will carry the calibre down to 25-calibre. 
The 25-calibre, central-fire cartridge, loaded with 
19 grains of powder and a 75-grain bullet, I be- 
lieve to be the most effective small-game charge 
yet found. It is accurate at all distances at 
which small game is usually killed. It is an ex- 
cellent killer and has a very flat curve up to 100 
or 125 yards. It is apt to tear considerably on 
squirrels, however, and it has been found advan- 
tageous to reduce the powder charge to about 15 
grains, where squirrel-shooting is done exclusive- 
ly. With that cartridge and a full charge of 
powder one may clean out a prairie-dog town or 
field of woodchucks in a short time; while for 
goose-shooting around grain fields it is excellent. 
That shell also may be loaded in a variety of 
ways, as bullet-molds varying from 56 to 98 
grains are made by the Ideal Manufacturing 
Company. The factories load with the 86-grain 
bullet, but I have derived the best results from 
the 75 or 77 grains. 

With these two rifles one may shoot, the world 
over, and cover all that is necessary with the ex- 
ception of a very few of the largest animals. 
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Then there is an additional one—the 22-calibre— 
which, although not necessary, is very convenient 
and affords a great deal of sport to many who ob- 
tain good practice from its use. For shooting off 
sparrows, gophers, rats, chipmunks, red squirrels 
and many other kinds of vermin it is highly ap- 
preciated, as the ammunition is so cheap, light, 
accurate and easily transported that it is said to 
contain more solid sport to the pound than all 
other cartridges and guns. In many localities it 
is highly prized, while in others it is almost un- 
known. 

The only 32-calibre cartridge I deem of value 
is the 32-20-115 Winchester, and I use that be- 
cause there is no other one to use in a small-bore 
repeater. It smashes small game too badly to 
suit the majority of hunters, and is not strong 
enough for deer, unless struck in an immediately 
fatal part. 

The matter of repeater versus single-shot rifles 
is one that individuals alone can settle for them- 
selves; both have their faults and, I think I may 
" safely add, advantages, one over the other, at 
certain times and under certain conditions. But 
to come to a very important matter regarding the 
hunting rifle, I will say that whatever or which- 
ever rifle, rifles or cartridges we may select, 
whether heavy or light, it is of great importance 
that we have good sights in order to accomplish 
the purpose of hitting the game quickly and well, 
under all the many varying conditions of light 
and location, and where long shots are taken—as 
they have to be at antelope on the plains at the 
present time—a windage plays no little part in 
solving the problem of how much to hold off to 
one side for wind. It is known to most of our 
range shooters that a strong wind will blow a 45- 
calibre, Government bullet ten or twelve feet to 
one side of the line of aim in going 1,000 yards. 
To hold a rifle several feet one side of an ante- 
lope, as it stands upon the unbroken background 
of a treeless prairie, would mean to draw a bead 
upon vacancy, with little or nothing to serve as a 
guide. Therefore, at many times it is of value 
to be able to make a lateral adjustment of the 
sight for game shooting, as well as in target work, 
then return the sight to its true, centre align- 
ment quickly and correctly. 

I have followed the matter of rifle-sights for 
game-shooting with much interest and zeal. 
When not more than ten years old; with eye- 
sight as sharp as an eagle’s, I realized that there 
was a chance for improvement over the old notch 
and brass or glittering German. silver front- 
sights then in vogue. Such things are, I am 


sorry to say, still placed upon rifles by manufac- 
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turers, and are—well, they are a little better 
than nothing. 

As stated, this boy of tender years set himself 
to experimenting to get a sight which would 
show up white in the dark woods as well as to 
prevent a dazzling glitter in the sunlight of the 
open fields. An old beef-bone was soon reduced 
to the size of a muzzle-sight, nicely smoothed up 
and tried. It was a success. Then the rear 
sight, at the suggestion of a friend, was cut off 
squarely across the top and a small notch, very 
shallow, cuton it. I knew nothing of blueing 
then, but the smoke of an ordinary pine match, 
applied every time it was to be used, worked 
fairly well and the principal object was gained. 
Other boys in that locality had rifles, without 
doubt, better than mine, but I succeeded in out- 
shooting them, and gained quite a reputation as a 
hunter, simply because I could see what I was 
doing when shooting at game under all the try- 
ing conditions of varied and constantly changing 
light. Well I remember, years afterward, of 
reading about the sights made by Mr. Walter 
Cooper away up in the mountains of Montana, in 
a little shop, for the large game-hunters of that 
region. His sights were much better than: the 
ones made by the boy of long ago, for they 
were of metal, with the white ivory tip. But 
there was the principal point—the white top— 
one that would not dazzle the eye in bright light 
or deceive it in a faint light. 

As time wore on, and the keen-eyed boy of long 
ago came to be a gray-haired man, it was found 
that the fine-cut notch of the open sight was of 
little use ; and as regards the rifle for hunting 
purposes, it was for several years discarded—the 
only use found for it was shooting at a target 
with peep and globe sights. 

I well remember the time when I first saw the 
Lyman rear-sight, and how sceptical I was until 
I had tried it. By good fortune, I went to work 
properly with it and surprised myself as well as 
some of my friends from the very start. Since 
that time I have used it for nearly all hunting 
purposes, as well as the testing of rifles and am- 
munition, and in justice to it will say I have 
found it much superior to any device yet tried 
among hunting sights. The manufacturer of 
these valuable sights also makes a folding, leaf or 
bar sight which I have mounted upon my rifle, 
but not for the purpose for which it was intended. 
I am sorry to say that I cannot appreciate Mr. 
Lyman’s efforts in this direction, although I be- 
lieve he does not claim as much for it as he does 
for the aperture rear-sight. But it has its use, as 
I will try to explain. I have in use both the Ly- 
man wind-gauge and the old-style Lyman com- 
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bination sights. In knocking about the woods 
I have frequently hit my front-sights against 
_ trees or other objects with such force as to move 
them. Then a series of misses might be made 
before the fact that the sights were out of line 
dawned upon me. To guard against that, in a 
measure, I applied the Lyman folding-leaf sight 
and filed a little notch in the top, aligned the 
three sights and then folded down the middle 
one. I never raise it unless in doubt regarding 
the alignment. So it serves a most excellent pur- 
pose and adds to the appearance of the rifle after 
the old notch-sight has been knocked out and 
consigned to the scrap heap. 

I have never been an expert at shooting moving 
game or other objects with the rifles; in fact, 
never could catch the sights quick enough until 
I used the Lyman—I use the extra-large aperture 
for such work—but with these sights I have been 
frequently successful, although commencing the 
practice rather late in life. My favorite sport 
with the rifle has been in hunting the black or 
gray squirrel, which is familiar to almost every 
hunter and sportsman who has hunted the woods 
of this country east of the Missouri River. This 
rodent is, I think, the most beautiful, agile and 
cleanly creature that inhabits the woodland. Its 


food consists of mast, nuts and grain and its flesh 


is excellent eating. It is about eighteen to 
twenty inches from nose to tip of tail, and in 
many localities extremely shy, cunning and hard 
to approach—the old ones being particular so. 
The secret of hunting the black squirrel—if there 
is any—is to enter the edge of a wood, where 
‘signs’? are noted, very quietly and sit down. 
Patience is a jewel, and no movement, however 
slight, should be made at such a time. If not 
alarmed, the animals will soon commence to 
move about upon the trees and on the ground. 
If a miss is made, observe the same rule as before, 
re-load the rifle but make no further motion, for 
if not hit the squirrel is as liable to work toward 
you in a few minutes as to run away. Their 
tricks to evade the hunter who continually 
moves about, however, are many, and they ex- 
hibit remarkable skill in hiding. At times they 
skip around to the opposite side of the tree like a 
flash ; ther may be seen to expose one ear, a part 
of the head and one eye only as they watch the 
hunter several minutes; but if he keeps quiet 
and motionless they soon commence to move, and 
their curiosity knows no bounds. Another bul- 
let may be sent after them and a miss scored. If 
the shot is a close one they may flatten themselves 
out into the thinnest possible space and keep 
quiet again, or perhaps run up the tree a little 
way and hide in a crotch, or, if driven to the tip- 
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top, clutch and gather a wad of. leaves about 
them, evidently fancying themselves out of sight. 
When hiding, as a rule, they keep near the body 
or main limbs and wad themselves when out on 
the tips or ends of branches. When grazed or 
slightly wounded by a bullet, they make for the 
top of the tree, uttering a peculiar chatter well 
known to every squirrel hunter. A very com- 
mon trick is to run down the opposite side of the 
tree, then run away upon the ground, keeping 
the tree trunk between themselves and the 
hunter. 

I prefer the rifle for squirrels, for several rea- 
sons. The report is slight—if a miss is scored it 
does not scare them. I always try, if possible, to 
hit them in the head. That, if successful, means 
a dead shot and leaves them in excellent condi- 
tion for the table. There is a sort of satisfaction 
in using the rifle, which is not enjoyed by the 
writer when using a shotgun on such game. I 
believe that two skillful hunters can bag more 
squirrels with the rifle than with shot—they take 
fewer chances and make nearly every shot count. 

There is a little white gland under each foreleg, 
or shoulder, which should be removed after the 
squirrel is skinned; otherwise, no amount of 
boiling or cooking will render the rodent fit for 
the table. To skin them, cut laterally across the 
middle of the back, then insert the fingers and 
pull the skin off each way, toward the head and 
toward the hind legs. Cut off the legs at the 
gambrels and knees, cut off head and tail, remove 
the glands under shoulders and remove inwards. 
It is but a very little work to dress the squirrel if 
properly done. Place in salt and water a little 
while, then parboil well. Then it is ready fora 
broil, fry, stew or pie, and, in the writer’s 
opinion, is ahead of the domestic chicken every _ 
time. 

One of the most enjoyable of sports that the 
writer has been privileged to indulge in is chip- 
ping off the heads of ruffed grouse or, as they are 
called here in the East, partridges. In many of 
the densely-populated territories it cannot be 
done, as the birds are extremely wild and have to 
be shot on the wing, if at all, with the scatter- 
gun. It is no mean accomplishment to be able 
to down one out of every three grouse that start 
before the dog or gunner, and is one branch of 
the sport. But as the writer prefers the rifle for 
nearly all kinds of game-shooting, he seeks diver- 
sion in the mountains of the North, where man- 
kind seldom is seen and where the birds are 
astonishingly tame and easy to approach. Asa 
rule, the shots are made at short range, but it is 
the head or neck that is cut off by the bullet. I 
have been within ten feet of a ruffed grouse as it 
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sat motionless upon an old log or stone, then 
backed off a little to get a better range for the 
bullet. The advantages of the ivory-tipped 
sight is strikingly apparent in such shooting. It 
would seem, perhaps, to the inexperienced that 
such shooting would be extremely easy and lack 
the elements of sport. I have found it to be 
otherwise, however, and have been inclined to 
think some of the shots difficult to make, as one 
may have to shoot nearly overhead into a thick 
hemlock or fir, to shoot from the side of a slippery 
ledge of rock where he is in danger of : falling 
down a precipice, or from many undesirable 
positions. The birds are slow to take wing when 
upon the ground, but if they once start to run 
there is no such thing as hitting their heads, ex- 
cept by mere chance. If they flit up into some 
convenient tree and perch upon a limb in plain 
view, as they frequently do, one may have an 
easy shot but it has to be made at a longer dis- 
tance. If the light is moderately good, the shot 
can be made easily if care is taken. It is sur- 
prising, however, how easily one can overshoot 
and miss the whole neck and head clean, when 
shooting at an angle into a tree. 

The wildcats (Lyna Rufus) are great destroyers 
of the ruffed grouse in that locality, as well as 
killing the great hares (Lepus Americanus) which 
abound. In the wildest places, where the black 
bear and wildcats are found, grouse and hares are 
plentiful, but no foxes or squirrel signs are seen. 
I have yet to see the place, however, so wild, 
rocky or barren that the little, striped chipmunk 
was not there. He is ubiquitous and omni- 
present at all times before the ground freezes, and 
his presence, always denoted by his well-known 
squeak, at times seems welcome in the pervading 
stillness of the big, wild woods. 

Somerville, Mass. 


RE SES, 

At the Santa Fé (N. M.) gun club medal con- 
test last month, F. M. Jones, Alexander Allen, 
George Draughon and F. L. Harrison, who had 
made a tie score in the fifteen-single and five- 
pair double shoot, were the contestants. In the 
three-pair shoot that followed Jones and Harri- 
son hit four each and in shooting off this tie 
each of them, in the three-singles, tied again. 
Finally, in the double-bird shoot Jones hit four 
out of a possible four, while Harrison got the 
goose-eggs, thus giving the medal to Jones for 


the ensuing month. 
—__ > 
The Popular East-Bound Night Train 

Is the Burlington Flyer leaving Denver daily at 8:30 p. 
m., arriving in Chicago at 8:25 a. m. and St, Louis at 
7:10 a. m. the second morning, making close connections 
with all fast trains for East and South. Ticket office, 
1700 Larimer. street, Denver. 


A Cry for Aid. 


It is in order for some one todevise a method of 
encouraging amateurs to take part in trap-shoot- 
ing tournaments. Under existing arrangements, 
the expert gets all the money and has all the fun, 
and it is rather difficult to get any one but ex- 
perts to toe the scratch. There may be some 
honor gained by shooting in the company of men 
who rarely score less than 85 in the 100; but the 
average gunner does not pine after that kind of 
honor unless it comes pretty cheap. A day at 
the traps conies too high for most of us when it 
reduces our assets to the tune of $25, and perhaps 
more ; and it is the slowest kind of sport to stand 
all day, like.a knot on a log, and watch other 
fellows do the shooting. I, for one, am willing 
to risk my dollars in any company that will give 
me the barest possible chance for my life. But 
bitter experience has taught me that the money I 
carry to tournament grounds is simply donated 
to swell the bank accounts of men who have not 
by rights the slightest claim to the name of 
sportsmen. Men who would drop for place in a 
trap-shoot would, under different circumstances, 
pick a pocket or steal a washerwoman’s hard- 
earned savings. They are not persons whom I 
would voluntarily choose as associates, and I can 
avoid contact with them by staying away from 
the shooting matches. But is there no other 
course open forme? I sincerely hope that there 
is. Snap SHOT. 

Omaha, Neb. 


a we 


At It Again. 


During the first half of December two hunters 
on the White River in Arkansas were killed by 
the accidental discharge of their fire-arms. One 
of them leaned over a cocked Winchester while 


opening a bottle of beer. The other, while sit- 
ting in a boat, shoved his gun back of him by the 
muzzle. A third (who deserved death for his 
careleseness) became excited at the sight of a 
bear, discharged one barrel of his double muzzle- 
loader prematurely and tried to re-load it while 
the other barrel remained cocked. He only lost 
a thumb. Another exemplification of the old 
saying: “A fool for luck.’’ 


NoRAN E. TYLER. 
Kensett, Ark: 


<> 


THE Spokane (Wash.) Rod and Gun Club are 
interesting themselves this winter with a series of 
matches to decide the ownership of a couple of 
gold medals. Among the members of the club 
are same very good shots and the matches are 
hotly contested. 





SPORTS 
A COMBINATION OUTFIT. 


SEND you with this cut of a new combina- 
tion mould to cast grooved bullets of from one 
to seven grooves, and weighing from 75 to 225 
grains, in 32-calibre. Also a cut of bullet and 
cartridge loaded with the combination, to be 
known asthe Ideal Per- 
fection cartridge. The 
shell is known to the 
trade as the ‘‘32-Smith 
& Wesson Revolving 
Rifle,” and is the only thing 
about the outfit that is not 
new. The short or two- 
bands bullet is of 75 grains 
weight ; the three bands of 
100 grains; four bands, 125 grains; five 
bands, 150 grains; six bands, 175 grains; 
seyen bands, 200 grains; eight bands, 225 
grains. These weights and lengths will 
cover the extremes of light and heavy bullets. 
The shell is straight and of ‘the same size inside 
its whole length ; so that any desired charge of 
powder may be used, together with different 
weights and lengths of bullets. The bullets may 
be seated down in the shell, without crimping, or 
in the mouth of the shell. A thin wad can be 
placed over powder when using light powder 
charges. Moulds will be made for the popular 
32-40 Marlin, Ballard, Stevens and Winchester 
cartridges. Also for the 32-35 Stevens and May- 
nard, and other 32-calibre cartridges using inside 
lubricated bullets. 


Coast) The writer had the Ideal Manufac- 
«© turing Company make a set of tools 
with adjustable mould, which has 
en worked so well that he ca'led it the 
ideal of perfection. The name 

clung to it and the manufactur- 

CaTHE) { ers have adopted this name for the 
cartridge and whole combination, 

fy and as the Ideal Perfection it 

Te]:7- 10) will be known. It will be 
seen from the cuts that its ad- 

g vantages are many—particu- 

larly to those who prepare 
their own ammunition for 

A game-shooting, etc. The 

Union Metallic Cartridge 

Company furnishes the 

shells loaded with 17 

§ grains of powder and 98 

: grains of lead; so that 

one can get the shells all loaded if desired ; then 


re-load them into a “ perfection” dantithige, A 
special loading tool, with adjustable screw for 
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loading at any desired depth in the shell, is a 
part of the ‘‘ kit,’ and the whole thing is just 
what its name implies. That enterprising firm, 
the J. Stevens Arms and Tool Company, has made 
me a special rifle for it, with a quick twist; and 
they will be prepared to furnish others with such 
arms in any of their different styles of rifles. 

For small and medium-sized game, from a deer 
to a squirrel, this rifle and cartridge—in its many 
combinations of loading—must prove a perfect 





Smith & Wesson 32-Rifle. 





success. One can load according to the work in 
hand—same as with the old-time muzzle-loader. 
It can be loaded with the light charge and bullet, 
or the full charge, etc. To take the place of the 
22-calibre in gallery shooting or otherwise, it 
must work well if one makes his own ammunition 
and uses the light bullet. 

The Stevens people will soon have ready a new 
lever-action rifle, like the Ballard and Sharps, to 
use the 22, 25, 32 and up to 38-55 cartridges. 

They are now at work on one for the writer, 
and when finished and tested he will be pleased 
to report on the same. It wil be made on the 
same principle as their new Favorite rifle. 

REUBEN HARWOOD. 


Somerville, Mass. 


a 
A Big Shooting Outfit. 

A shooting outfit, which is probably the most 
complete that ever left New England shores, will 
start from Boston in a few days for the Pacific 
Coast. The crack schooner Rattler of Rockport 
is to sail for Berhing Sea in pursuit of seal, wal- 
rus and other valuable furs. The Japan Coast 
will also be visited. 

The weapons which the vessel carries are of 
the most improved modern type. Forty-eight 
Parker hammerless shotguns of 10-bore, 32-inch 
barrels and 9} pounds in weight will form the 
main battery, while thirteen Winchester rifles, of 
the ’86 model and 40-45 caliber, will be used for 
shooting beyond the range of the Parkers. As 
ammunition, the Rattler will carry 850 pounds of 
powder, two and one-half tons of shot, 16,000 
brass shells and 82,000 black-edged wads. Capt. 
Fred Nielson will be in charge of the vessel, 
which is owned by Roscoe Wheeler. In addition 
to the regular crew, the Rattler carries twelve 
men, whose business will be solely to shoot such 
game as may be met. 





RECENT FIELD TRIALS. 


O give a detailed account of the 

series of field trials that have inter- 
ested the lovers of sporting dogs during 
the past two months, would necessitate 
the use of a great deal of space—much 
more than Sports AFIELD could devote 
to the discussion of such matters without 
eliciting a storm of protests from its 
thousands of readers whose love for 
“Our Friend the Dog” has not as yet 
dwarfed the interest that they feel in 
other subjects to which their favorite 
journal is devoted. Te summarize the 
results in the briefest possible space is 
as much as the writer dares to do; and 
even this he would not attempt, if it 
were not that he wishes to show how 
little has been accomplished, after all 
these months of preparation, at Chat- 
ham, Columbus, High Point and Lex- 
ington. 

It was the old, old story, of many 
entries and few starters; of great antici- 
pations and meagre results; of breeds 
and strains that were to have had 
‘“‘walk-overs,” but which failed to get 
into the money. Pointers and setters 
divided honors as they always have be- 
fore; as they always will as long as they 
are brought into competition each with 
the other. The old question of suprem- 
acy is no nearer decided now than be- 
fore thetrials. Nothing has been effect- 
ed save a great deal of advertising of 


dogs, that will benefit their owners per- 
haps, but not the purchasers of can- 
didates for next season’s Derby. 
Beginning with the Inter-National 
Field Trials, held at Chatham, Ont., 


_November 7 and following days, the 


writer gives the results below: 
INTER-NATIONAL FIELD TRIALS. 

Entries, Degsy: 12 English setters, 10 pointers, 4 
Irish setters. Starters: 6 English setters, 6 pointers, 2 
Irish setters. ist, English setter bitch, Toledo Bee; 2nd, 
pointer bitch, Dame Bang;, 3rd, pointer dog, Fritz. 

Entries, ALL-AGED STAKE: 9 English setters, 2 point- 
ers. Starters: 6 English setters, 1 pointer. 1st, pointer 
bitch, Dame Bang; 2nd, English setter dog, Matane; 
8rd, English setter dog, Luke. 

Entries, AMATEUR STAKE: 9 English setters, 2 point- 
ers, Starters: 8 English setters, 1 pointer. ist, En- 
glish setter dog, Mingo, Jr.; 2nd, English setter bitch, 
Lucy C.; 3rd, English setter bitch, Lady Spot. 

Number of starters considered, the 
pointers scored a marked success, as the 
reader will note. Dame Bang, as the 
champion of the short-coats, is deserv- 
ing of much credit, inasmuch as she 
won in competition with some of the 
best dogs that ever went afield in 
Ontario. 

AMERICAN FIELD TRIALS CLUB’S TRIALS, 
Held at Columbus, Ind., November 15 and following 
days. 

Entries, AuL-AGED STAKE: 7 English setters, 9 point- 
ers, 12 Irish setters. Starters: 8 English setters, 9 Irish 
setters, 9 pointers. English setters: ist, Hi Di (Gath’s 
Hope ex Trap, Jr.). Irish setters: ist, Finglas (Fingal 
III. ex Aveline). Pointers: ist, Rex (Mainspring ex 
Dell). Absolute winner All-Aged Stake, Finglas. 

This is summarizing with a vengeance, 
eh! Well, I was anxious to get at the 
fact that Finglas won. You can beat 
all the Irish setters some of the time 
and some of ’em all the time, but— 
Hurrah for Finglas the unconquerable; 
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the best of nine Irish setters that beat 
the best of three of his English cousins! 
And Gath’s Hope’s progeny was one of 
the winners of rst. This looks as 
though the Blue Ridge Kennels Futurity 
Stake might bring out some good work- 
ers in ’94. But how about the Ameri- 
can Field Trials’ Derby? Well, the 
entries were numerous, as in the All- 
Aged Stake, with the usual falling off 
when it came to the scratch. 

Entries: 3 English setters, 3 Irish setters, 6 pointers. 
English setters: 1st, Dan’s Lady (Dan Gladstone ex 
Lilly Burgess). Irish setters: ist, Saga’s Tearaway 
(Tearaway ex Tillie Born). Pointers: 1st, Pride of King 
Don (King Don ex Meteor’s Dell). Absolute winner of 
Derby, Dan’s Lady. 

Here the Irishman had an even hitch 
but failed to down their hereditary foe- 
men from Albion’s isle. As one of 
Paddy’s warmest friends, the writer 
hoped for a different result. But the 
pointers—Oh, where were they? Again, 
in the Puppy Stake, with two each of 
English and Irish setters and three 
pointers, the reds and the smooth-coats 
stayed in the background, and A. C. 
Waddell’s English setter, Harry L (Cap- 
tain G. ex Juno Warwick) gathered the 
laurels. Was Finglas’ winning sufficient 
proof of future emoluments for the breed- 
ers of the auburn-haired Hibernians ? 


EASTERN FIELD TRIALS OLUB’S TRIALS. 

November 21 and following days. 

Entries, ALL-AGED STAKE: 22 English setters, 8 point- 
ers. Starters: 10 English setters, 6 pointers. ist, En- 
glish setter bitch, Lora (Gladstone’s Boy ex Ruby D.); 
2nd, English setter dog, Count Gladstone (Count Noble 
ex Ruby’s Girl); 3rd, English setter dog, Harry C (Ro- 
derigo ex Countess House). 

Dersy. Starters: 17 English setters, 5 pointers. Ist, 
English setter bitch, Rod’s Sue (Roderigo ex Gladstone’s 
Girl); 2nd, English setter dog, Kingston (Chance ex 
Bessie Avent); 8rd, English setter dog, Bonair (Roderigo 
ex Juno A). 

CHAMPION STAKE. Starters: 3 English setters, 2 point- 
ers. Winner, pointer dog, Rip Rap (King of Kent ex 
Hops.) 


By a remarkable co-incidence, the 
Gladstone blood largely predominating, 
most of the winners were of that strain. 
Their competitors could truthfully say, 
(with certain Confederate brigadiers, in 
referring to the late unpleasantness), “ We 
wasn’t whipped; we can’t be whipped; 

we was just over-powered.” The Glad- 
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tonians were out in force and they cap- 
tured the chromos. 


‘*The Elliotts and Armstrongs did convene, 
It was a gallant companie.” 


Poor ‘old Rip Rap! His hard-earned 
honors will soon be forgotten. Heisa 
pointer, and pointers are not fashionable 
just now. . 

I do not begrudge the English setters 
their winnings. I only decry the drift 
of modern sentiment that seems to be 
wholly in their favor—for no reason on 
earth save that they have been better 
advertised of late than either Irish set- 
ters or pointers. With an even chance 
and even numbers, on any grounds in 
the universe, the English setter has no 
cinch on the result; and the betting 
man who fancies otherwise is very liable 
to suffer financially. This has just been 
proven on the grounds of the Ohio 
Field Trials Club (November 23), where 
eight pointers encountered ten English 
setters in the All-Aged Stake, and the 
absolute winner was Moxie, a pointer 
dog by Springfield ex Lady Beaufort. 
However, as the writer neither breeds 
dogs for sale nor aspires to pose as the 
owner of a field-trial winner, he is quite 
satisfied that the “fancy” should dis- 
pense their shekéls in any way that may 
seem good to them, provided that he be 
allowed to growl when the wind is in 
the east, or at any other suitable time. or 
season. 

PHILADELPHIA KENNEL CLUB’S TRIALS. 


November 28 and following days. 

Derrsy, Starters: 15 English setters, 6 pointers. ist, 
English setter bitch, Rod’s Sue (Roderigo ex Gladstone’s 
Girl); 2nd, English setter dog, Hamlet (Chance ex Bes- 
sie Avent); 8rd, English setter bitch, Dot Rogers (Rode- 
rigo ex Gladstone’s Girl). 

ALL-AGED Srake, Starters: 12 English setters, 5 
pointers, 3 Irish setters, ist, English setter dog, Harry 
C. (Roderigo ex Countess House); 2nd, English setter 
bitch, Lora (Gladstone’s Boy ex Ruby D.); 38rd, Fnglish 
setter bitch, Miss Ruby (Gladstone’s Boy ex Ruby D). 


Finglas, absolute winner of All-Aged 
Stake in the American Field Trials 
Club’s trials, was in this stake, drawn to 
compete with another Irish setter. Em- 
powered to retain in the second series 
only such dogs as showed the most 
merit in first series, the judges dropped 








‘winnings 
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out all the Irish setters and retained but 
one pointer. Under such judging it is 
not difficult to see why the patrons of 
field trials should select English setters 
as their nominations. Verily, there is a 
“method in their madness.” 

CENTRAL FIELD TRIALS CLUB’S TRIALS. 


December 5 and following days. 

Derby, Starters: 13 pointers, 23 English setters. ist, 
the pointer Jingo (Mainspring ex Queenie). English 
setter Ist, Maiden Mine (Vanguard ex Georgia Belle), 
Absolute winner, Majden Mine, 

ALL-AGED STAKE, Starters: 18 pointers, 15 English 
setters. ist, pointer, Lad of Rush (Rush of Lad ex 
Topsy L.); ist, English setter, Lora (Gladstone’s Boy ex 
Ruby D.). Absolute winner, Lora. 

Free For Aut STAKE, Starters: 7 English setters, 4 
pointers. ist, English setter dog, Orlando (Roderigo ex 
Bo Peep); 2nd, English setter bitch, Lora (Gladstone’s 
Boy ex Ruby D.); 3rd, pointer dog, Rip Rap (King of 
Kent ex Hops). 


I have no comments to make on the 
result of above trials. There is an old 
saying that it is better to be born lucky 
than rich. By the same token, it is a 
lucky dog with English-setter blood in 
his veins. Though his natural attain- 
ments be of a very low order, he is 
“born to the purple” and should re- 
joice. 

As I write, the Irish Setter Club’s 
trials are being decided at Lexington, 
N.C. As Ist-is never withheld at field 
trials—though such may sometimes be 
the case on the bench—it is safe to 
assume that some of the reds will have 
won honors before this goes into print. 
If I dared, I would question the value of 
made under such circum- 
stances. Irish setters are certainly able 
to meet other breeds in fair competition. 
If they are not, it will be difficult to con- 
vince sportsmen of their desirability as 
field dogs. To assume the necessity of 
separate field trials for the Hibernians, is 


_ to tacitly acknowledge a weakness on 


their part that I, for one, am not willing 
to admit as existing. If Irish setters 
cannot hold their own in any company, 
let them stay in the background. 
Denver, Colo. U. Ketcuum. 





The Montana St.. Bernard Kennels 
have lost by death their valuable stud 
dog Rinaldo. 


SHORT BARKS. 





The well-known English setter bitch, 
Daisy Hunter, the property of John A. 
Hunter of Bloomington, Ind., was lost— 
probably stolen—November 16, and, 
though every effort has been made to 
recover her, no trace of her has been 
discovered up to date. A reward of 
$100 is offered for her return. 


* 
ok * 


At a recent meeting of the Farmers’ 
Club of Onondaga County, N. Y., it was 
resolved that dogs are the enemies of 
sheep-raisers and that they ought by 
rights adopt any and all means for 
their extermination. Poison was the 
means of destruction generally recom- 
mended. One of the members seemed 
to voice the unanimous sentiment of the 
meeting when he said: “We will carry 
poisoned meat in our pockets all the 
time, and when we get a chance we will 
feed it to any dog we meet. We will 
not even tell our wives what we have 
done, * * * and if we are brought 
into court we need not swear to convict 
ourselves.” Well, well! Should West- 
ern farmers adopt this policy would 
there not lively times ensue! 


* * 

A Newfoundland dog has broken the 
record by going over Niagara Falls near 
the American side and making a land- 
ing at the Cave of the Winds without 
sustaining serious injuries. He came 
out quite exhausted and bleeding from 
contact with the knife-edged rocks; but 
a doctor was happily at hand, and, with 
his wounds bandaged, the canine hero 
was soon able to hobble homeward. 
However, it is probable that some time 
will elapse before he again attempts to 
quench his thirst at the verge of Amer- 
ica’s greatest cataract. 


. ; 
* * 

There are 2,859,235 dogs owned in 
France, of which 2,074,687 are classed 
as working dogs and 784,248 as dogs of 
high degree. The former pay a tax of 
3 francs and the latter ro francs. All 
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shepherd and watch dogs are exempt 
from taxation, and we should imagine 
that the definition of a watch dog is 
often stretched to its fullest capacity. 

ok 


* * 

The celebrated rough-coated St. Ber- 
nard Sir Bedivere has been purchased 
from Mr. Sears by the New York St. 
Bernard Kennels. 

* 


*  * 

A new Great Dane club has been 
formed in New York under the name of 
“The Great Dane Club of America.” 
The officers are: Charles Bernheimer, 
president; Wiiliam Young, vice-presi- 
dent; Charles Fisher, treasurer, and Dr. 
W. H. Shepard, secretary. 

* 


* * 

The officers of the Eastern Field Trial 
Club for the ensuing year are: Pierre 
Lorillard, Jr., president; H. B. Duryea 
and A. Merriman, vice-presidents; Wash- 
ington A. Coster, secretary. 

* 


* ok 
Mr. A. C. Shellenberger of Alma 
_ Nebraska, proprietor of the Findern 
Kennels, has taken a judicious step in 
the purchase of the well-known rough- 
coated St. Bernard Aristocrat, winner of 
Ist in the Challenge class at the recent 
Brooklyn show. 
+ * + 
A very good start toward a kennel of 
St. Bernards has been secured by Mr. C. 
A. Pratt of Little Rotk, -Ark., who late- 
ly purchased from the Melrose Kennels, 
Alton II., a winner at the Boston bench 
show and a thoroughly good St. Ber- 
nard all-around. Mr. Pratt is the owner 
of the rough-coated bitch Geraldine, also 
Lady Adelaide II., well-known as a 
bench winner; and ought to be able to 
exhibit some creditable young stock in 
due course of time. 


* 
* * 


A correspondent writes us that he at 
one time seriously contemplated pur- 
chasing some choice greyhounds and 
becoming a candidate for admission to 
some one of the coursing clubs, but that 
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the unpleasant incidents occurring at re- 
cent meets have caused him to change 
his mind. ‘The dogs that I have in my 
eye would doubtless prove brilliant per- 
formers in pursuit of the fleet and 
evasive jack-rabbit,” he writes; but I 
doubt my ability as a kicker, and really 
feel ‘incapacitated’ in other respects to 
fill all the requirements of the modern 
coursing man. I reckon I’m a ‘plug’ 
courser; at all events, I am not up to 
the standard established at Great Bend 
at the last two meetings.” 


— 


Bench Show Items. 


The National Greyhound Club’s show 
took place at Brookly, N. Y., beginning 
November 22—entries numbering 582. 
St. Bernards, Great Danes, pointers and 
setters, cockers, bull and fox-terriers and 
beagles were represented in large num- 
bers. Mr. William Wade judged mas- 
tiffs; Mr. A. M. Hughes, St. Bernards 
and Newfoundlands; Mr. A. H. Hepp- 
ner, Danes; T. S. Bellin, Bloodhounds, 
Bulldogs and all terriers; W. H. Smith, 
Deerhounds, Greyhounds and Psovoi; 
E. M. Oldham, Chesapeake Bay dogs 
and working spaniels; H. W. Lacy, fox- 
hounds and beagles; William Tallman, 
pointers and setters; Martin Dennis, 
Collies; Dr. M. A. Cryer, Poodles, Pugs, 
toy spaniels and Italian Greyhounds; 
and German Hopkins, fox-terriers. The 
show was a success in every way. 








The Hermitage Kennel Clubs’ show 
was held at Nashville, Tenn., December 
6,7,8 andg9. Entries numbered 165. 
The strongest classes in numbers were 
Danes and St. Bernards, they together 
forming about 20 per cent of the, en- 
tire exhibit. A good showing was also 
made in English setters. The judges 
were Messrs. John Davidson and James 
Mortimer. 





SEND us on a postal card the names 
and addresses of all your angling, shoot- 
ing or cycling friends, so that a copy of 
Sports AFIELD may be sent them. 














KENNEL MUSINGS. 


EGARDING the respective claims 

of breeder and owner to recogni- 

tion in bringing out a winner, .a contem- 
porary asks, “To whom belongs the 
credit—to the one who, with the flash of 
genius, recognized the merit or the one 
who laboriously produced it?” That 
the breeder of a fine typical specimen is 
in the most cases entitled to receive 
credit for judicious mating, there can be 
no doubt, and it is likewise plain to be 
seen that the owner should receive due 
honor for his “flash of genius.” How- 
ever, it frequently happens that the 
bringing out of a winner is an accident 
from start to finish. A man may breed 
from the best of theory and obtain ad- 
verse results, while frequently his neigh- 
bor breeds without a theory and pro- 
duces winners, The owner, too, may 
have bought his winner when it was a 
suckling pup simply because he wanted 
a dog; then, encouraged by some friend, 
he exhibits it when grown to doghood 
and finds, to his surprise, that he has a 
winner. The credit then belongs some- 
times to breeder, sometimes to owner, 
but oftener to the fickle goddess Fortune. 





* * 

Apropos of theory in breeding, the 
old Scotch proverb holds good: “The 
best laid plans o’ mice and men gang aft 
aglee.” There isga vast difference be- 
tween theoretical and practical breed- 
ing. Theories on this subject are as 
plentiful as Pulex Servatticapo himself 
on canine cuticle and about as elusive. 
Practical breeding consists in watching 
‘results and profiting thereby. Too many 
breeders stick blindly by their theory 
and never accomplish good results. It 
is always safer to continue breeding on 
successful lines than to try experiments. 

ok 


Mr. Bryson makes a happy hit in his 
letter to the American Field on loafing 
setters and pointers. The loafer is a 
common character among hunting dogs 
and deserves plenty of censure. Loaf- 
ing is a natural fault and one which no 
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amount of training can eradicate. A 
more serious fault to my mind is the ex- 
treme of the loafer—a dog which is self- 
willed and ignores his handler entirely 
in his eagerness to find birds. The true 
worker will not only be industrious, but 
will be tractable and work solely in the 
interests of the gun, taking his keenest 
delight in a successful shot. Hus. 
Broken Bow, Neb. 





Coursing Notes. 


The Inter-State Coursing Association 
Meet took place near Merced, California, 
November 15 and 16. Forty-four dogs 
were run. J. H. Watson’s Royal Crest 
and Drytime were entered and run, but 
did not prove matches for the Western 
dogs. P. W. Sheehan’s (Sacramento) 
white-and-black bitch, Molly S., won Ist 


‘money of $400; Gile, the runner-up, 


won $200 for his owner J. McMahon; 
and Joe McAuliff 3rd, $100, for Thomas 
Hall. 


xk 
o* * 


The Montana Coursing Club meet 
has been indefinitely postponed owing to 
deep snow and a scarcity of jacks. 





More Attractive Than Ever. 


It is a pleasure for us to state that 
Doctor Rowe, with that sterling publi- 
cation of his Zhe American Field, starts 
out on a course of even greater popu- 
larity and prosperity than have ever 
heretofore obtained. This is penned 
without that veteran spertsman’s knowl- 
edge or consent; but ’tis a fact, all the 
same. No need to tell what the -Ameri- 
can Field is—every admirer of Our 
Friend the Dog knows how well, how 
faithfully, he is served, weekly, in its 
columns. While, in journalism, the ap- 


parel does not always proclaim the man, 
we still cannot refrain from every now 
and then taking a long look at the 
Field’s new head and exclaiming 
“Bravo! Well done !”—it being, in all 
seriousness, an unusually beautiful bit 
of work. 
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THE consulate of North Dakota has 
been established. Miles E. Harbin of 
Grand Forks has been appointed as 
Chief Consul. 

Scuinedllnssntiens: 

THE cyclists of two towns in Ohio— 
to-wit: Elyria and Lorain—are to build 
a bicycle path between and connecting 
the two cities. 


-— 
> 


CHARLES A. STOKES, resident manager 
of the Denver branch of the Chas. F. 
Stokes Mfg. Co., has returned from an 
extended visit in Chicago. 





Cuar_es B. NELson, a rider of repute 
in the East, is stopping in Denver for a 
short time. Mr. Nelson holds the 
record for the trip from New York to 
Chicago made upon the good old ordin- 
ary two years ago. 

. Slt ee lhe 

Tue Hawaiian Legislature has _ re- 

duced the duty on bicycles from 25 per 


cent to 10 per cent.. “So that, ere long, 
a greatly improved road system,” a 
Honolulu wheelman writes us, “may be 
looked for in the Sandwich Islands.” 
ici 

A NEW compound brake has been in- 
vented consisting of two square rubber 
blocks, so arranged as to simultaneous- 
ly press the tire from either side, grip- 
ping it as in a vice, while the “wear” is 
not, as in the case of the friction spoon, 
directly on the tread. 


————— 


Tue Sioux City Cycling Club has 
gone into that deplorable state, bank- 
ruptcy. Closely following, however, 
comes the news that a new club will at 
once be formed with over one hundred 
charter members to start with. Success 
to the warlike Sioux. 


a 


WE note with pleasure England’s im- 
partiality when, on a vote lately taken 
by Cycling as to the twelve best path 


riders who had raced in England, 
“ America’s Zimmerman” was not only 
placed first, but got thirty per cent more 


votes than any one else. 
——__—_. 


Mr. Hackney, Colorado’s Chief Con- 
sul, informs us that a union meeting of 
all the clubs and unattached wheelmen 
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of Denver will be held in the near fu- 
ture, for the purpose of outlining a plan 
of systematic work for the securing to 
Denver of the ’94 meet. 


adtiiiins 
<-> 


THE ever orginal Bill- Nye has been 
cheerfully helping, in his own humble 
way, toward the solving of the Good 
Roads problem, by securing samples of 
the best North Carolina roads, to be 
sent in milk-cans to the analytical 
chemists of the Good Roads Department 
in Chicago. : 








~> 


THE Overman company’s Pacific Coast 
branch has adopted for its ‘93 calendar 
the same design as its Denver office— 
namely Gerwing and Boles, flying on 
safeties, in advance of.the two great 
thoroughbreds, Tenny and Salvator. 
This design has grown more popular 
than its author, Mr. Miles, had any idea 
of. 


~~ 





P. J. BERLO, cyclist, has tested his 
new 1134-pound bicycle—of his own 
invention—by riding it ten miles over 
It stood the test 


ordinary roadways. 
well, and so satisfied the rider of its 
strength and stability that he purposes 


racing with it in the fall. Meantime 
the wheel will be on exhibition at the 
World’s Fair and will doubtless attract 
no usual amount of attention. 


<< 
> 





An inventive cyclist—afraid, perhaps, 
to ride in the dark, and too economical 
to buy oil for his bicycle lamp—has pat- 
ented an electric cycle light, furnished 
with a current from a dynamo driven by 
pulleys on the crank shaft. The inven- 
tion is of little practical value, since if 
the rider slows up for rough roads the 
light goes out, and at best furnishes but 


a faint illumination when the highest’ 


rate of speed is attained. 


= 
— 


Tue English metropolis has the old- 
est cycling organization in the world— 
the London Bicycle Club, which has 
been in existence, for eighteen vears. 
If age be a criterion of excellence, the 
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L. B. C. should furnish its quota of 
“record busters;” but, somehow, it gen- 
erally falls to the lot of some unknown 
youth from some equally unknown 
“burg” west of the Atlantic to lower 
the figures established by his brethren 
on the shores of the Thames. 


— 
> 


Tur first number of Denver's new 
cycling paper, Zhe Cycling West, ap- 
peared January 1. It starts off under 
many favorable conditions and should 
prove, as we believe it will, an honor- 
able, useful member of the wheeling | 
press. Of the ability of its editor and 
manager, John A. McGuire, there is no 
need to say aught. His style is in- 
cisive and clear, and, whether in happy 
vein or in “dead earnest,” never tires. 
To our mind, Zhe Cycling West will al- 
ways be “McGuire's paper,” as, though 
there are others with him, he is the 
greatest enthusiast of them all. 


-— 
— 








Tue latest “improvement” in cycles 
is the disc or spokeless wheel. As is al- 
ways the case, everything is claimed for 
the new departure; but to those who 
have grown to consider the ’92 models 
of wheels as closely approaching the 
acme of perfection, the plan of the disc 
has not even good looks to reccomend 
it. As our elevator boy warbled upon 
seeing the cut of the new pattern of 
safety : 

‘* The g. 0. 0. won’t do at all ; 
For when you take a header you ’ve so far to fall. 

The cushion-tired safety ’s ancient, too, 

And the wind ’sall out of the punctured pneu. 
But the dise— Ta, ra, ra, boom de ay— 

There ’s nothing like it on earth, they say!’ 
ier nae oe, 

AND now comes the news that “the 
brethren” in Europe will soon hold a 
road race—or, to be more exact, a great 
relay ride—over the course lately rid- 
den a-horseback by German and Aus- 
trian army officers. This course lies 
from Vienna to Berlin. The newspaper 
accounts of this every way deplorable 
equine contest, with its accompaniment 
of killed and disabled animals, are still 
fresh in our memories. That the cy- 
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clists will make better time over the 
course there is not a particle of doubt; 
and, moreover, the accounts of their 
rivalries will prove much pleasanter read- 
ing—more interesting to the popular 
heart. 


oS 


W. W. Warts, Chief Consul of the 
Kentucky Division and Southern mem- 
ber of the. Racing Board of the L. A. 
W., gives formal notice in the official 
organ (Bz. World) that he will on Feb- 
ruary 21, at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion to be held by the League of Amer- 
ican Wheelmen at Philadelphia, propose 
the following amendment to the consti- 
tution: That “section 1 of article III. 
be amended by inserting the word 
‘white’ between the words ‘amateur’ 
and ‘wheelman’ on the first line thereof.” 
The section will then read as follows: 
“Any amateur white wheelman of good 
character, 18 years of age or over, shall, 
with the endorsement of two League 
members or three reputable citizens be 
eligible to membership in this League, 
upon payment of the initiation-fee and 
dues, as provided in this constitution 
and by-laws, and the by-laws of his 
division.” This, as will readily be seen, 
is a protest from the wheelmen of the 
South against the admission of colored 
wheelmen to the L. A. W. and privileges 
connected therewith. Will the amend- 
ment be passed? 








Who has not, at one time or another, 
paused on the street at hearing the 
creaking and grinding approach of some 


vehicle? You turn—expecting to seea 
threshing machine or a buggy with a 
hot box; but, no, it is a wheelman 
bending low and working hard to propel 
a bicycle that, with a little free use of 
graphite on the chain, would run noise- 
lessly and probably fifty per cent easier. 
He hardly knows how hard he works, 
because it comes so gradually. He 
generally belongs to that great body 
of wheelmen who belong to no club, no 
league, “no nothing,” and who seldom 
understand enough about their wheels 
to properly adjust their chains. This 
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condition of things is largely due to the 
fact that he rides alone—associating 
with no other cyclist or body of cyclists. 
Were this otherwise it would be but a 
short time ere he would learn from 
contact with other and really good 
riders how to care for his wheel and 
would not then require to be told by 
“outsiders” that his chain was too 
tight. When will he ever wake up? 
Join the clubs or the League! Don’t 
put it off! It will benefit you in many 
ways; much more indeed than it will 
directly benefit the cause of Cycling. 
And the cost of doing so is so very 
little. Prithee go to and think on’t. 
pr aad BSE 


A Lesson from the English. 


Treating of the national need of better 
roads, an article in Heald’s College Jour- 
nal, a San Francisco publication, has the 
following : 

“Some thirty years ago the writer of 
this started, on fortune bent, from a 
mining. camp on Fraser River for the 
gold fields of Caribou, 600 miles distant. 
The road ran over great mountains, 
skirted wide lakes, crossed deep rivers 
and cafions and plunged through vast 
forests, alive with wolves, bears, panthers 
and milder beasts. To stray fifty yards 
from the road was to be lost. No man 
had ever penetrated the tangled under- 
growth that_skirted its borders. On 
either side was the primeval wilderness 
extending to the North Pole in one — 
direction and to California in the other. 
Yet Napoleon could have marched as 
large a force as entered Moscow, over 
its length, without stalling a cannon or 
covering his brigades with as much dust 
as is raised on an ordinary country road 
in the United States in a half-mile drive. 


. That is the way the English open up a 


new country. They build as Cesar 
built in Gaul and Britain—not for to- 
day, but for all time. 


— 
> 


SEND us on a postal card the names 
and addresess of all your cycling friends, 
so that a copy of Sports AFIELD may 
be sent them. 
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ALLEGED DECLINE OF THE CLUB. 


DENVER IN 1894. 


GREAT deal having been said and written 

in favor of Denver as the place of all places 
at which to hold the meet of the L. A. W. in ’94, 
perhaps the experience of an Eastern rider as re- 
gards the climate of Colorado will not be lost 
upon the ears of those doubting Thomases in the 
East who are raising such a howl—averring that 
their racing men would go all to pieces should 
they come here and race in the balmy air of this 
country. It is true this climate is a hard one for 
the newly-arrived racing man ; but it is also true 
that it will not affect him at all disastrously, un- 
less he stay several weeks. On the contrary, for 
the first ten or fifteen days of his stay it will 
stimulate him marvelously and he will be able to 
ride with extraordinary endurance. 

My experience during my stay in Denver has 
been most pleasant. There are beautiful out-of- 
town runs into the mountains withont number. 
There being three large clubs here, something is 
always in store for the wheelman. If it is not 
&@ picturesque run, it is something of a social na- 
ture. Probably not one league member in a 
thousand the country over enjoys such a delight- 
ful climate and beautiful scenery on his out-of- 
town runs as the Denver cyclist ; and, by the way, 
there are FOUR THOUSAND of ‘‘him’’ here. To 
try to tell of the beauties of such runs as those to 
Morrison, Silver Plume, Platte Cafion, Turkey 
Creek Cafion, or Rambler’s Retreat, would be an 
all-day’s job, but we can assure the reader that 
this feature of the meeting alone will more than 
repay him for the trip. The principal streets of 
the city are paved with asphalt; and as to the 
roads—well, who has not heard of the famous 
Colorado wagon-roads? and as for speed upon 
them, we can refer to McGuire’s 100 miles in 7h., 
40m., and to Gerwing’s five in 1lm., 37s. To 
people who like to coast, we would mention the 
down-grade ride of twenty miles between Colo- 
rado Springs and Palmer Lake. [Yes; coast all 
the way.] And last, but not least, you have all, 
at one time or another, heard of Western hospi- 
tality—have you not? Well, the writer wishes 
to say that he can fully attest to all that has been 
said in its praise. NorRMAN B. TAYLOR. 

Denver, Colo. 

tl stilt sata 
Resurrected. 


That time-worn joke of the countryman who 
mistook his ball-bearings for shot, and, boiling 
over with wrath, complained to the dealer that 
he was badly cheated in his purchase, has come 
to light again in a slightly changed form. We 
thought it was dead long ago.—Cgcling. 


E say alleged advisedly, for we believe that 

figures will bear us out when we say that, 
far from being in a decline, club life is to-day as 
healthy and vigorous as ever it was. The cry 
(and it is an oft-repeated one) that clubs have 
had their day is generally made by old hands 
upon whom the pleasures and advantages of club 
life have begun to pall. In their day they were 
wont to take a mighty interest in all club doings. 
They attended most religiously the runs each Sat- 
urday afternoon, and were eqally attentive to the 
calls to committe meetings. When the off season 
came they were wont to liven, or otherwise, the 
club ‘“‘smoker” with aso-called comic song, while 
hey were invariably in their places on the occa- 
sion of theannualdinner. But things are changed 
with these old stagers, the editor of the Bicycling 
News tells us. They themselves have grown old- 
er, and though they have not necessarily become 
sour in the process, there is nevertheless a 
tinge of pessimism in. their contrasts between 
then and now, for the simple reason that whereas 
they led the life then they are clean out of it now. 
The enthusiastic participator in those club runs 
of the old days prefers at the present time to 
take his wheels abroad in company with some 
well-tried clium ; his business, or perhaps what 
he deems to be his public responsibilites, have in- 


- creased so materially during the past few years 


that he has, no time for committee meetings, and 
as to the smoker—well, he has come to the con- 
clusion at last that he is no Grossmith any more 
than the fellows that warble sentimental ballads 
at the like functions of to-day are comparable to 
Sims Reeves when that famous tenor was in his 
prime. In point of fact the old stager has lost a 
little of the bloom of youth, and by sheer force 
of environment fails to recognize that there are 
others coming on, for the simple reason that he 
has outgrown their society. Or, again, he learns 
with a slight shudder that his club, which in his 
own day was in the very front rank, does not cut 
quite so prominent a figure in the world of wheels 
as it was wont todo.’ Other organizations have 
sprung up—clubs full of young blood who neces- 
sarily make a greater stir. From this fact he 
opines, oftener than not quite wrongly, that his 
old club is going to the dogs, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, itis likely enough that the old institution 
is as healthy as ever it was, although its secretary 
fails to work the latter-day oracle of self-adver- 
tisement to the same extent as more juvenile and 
less modest officers. Asa matter of fact a very 
large percentage of the bicycle clubs of the old, 
old days are every whit as active in these times 
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of scorching. A large numberof them have failed 
to forsake the even tenor of their way in favor’ of 
road scrambling, however, and so it happens that, 
by very reason of the growth of clubdom, many 
are led to a supposition that is diametrically op- 
posed to fact. Many historic clubs throughout 
the country, although they do not enjoy that 
prominence in cycling-which was theirs at a time 
when the number of wheel clubs was very limit- 
ed indeed, are still real live concerns, while to 
them must be added legions of newer organiza- 
tions; whose prospects for the future are quite as 
brilliant as ever were those of the clubs we have 
cited in the ‘‘seventies.’”’ It is, of course, quite 
reasonable for shallow crities to urge that the in- 
crease in clubdom is not by any means propor- 
tionate to the increase in the number of those who 
follow the pastime. Such, however, is a very 
poor argument indeed ; for the simple reason that, 
thanks to safetying, cycling appeals to a far wider 
class than was formerly the case, and that many 
of its votaries of to-day, being men of mature- 
years, are of the same bent of mind as the old 

stager class. While there are youth and young 
manhood, however, we venture to predict a time of 
prosperity for the club, and far from accepting its 
decline as an axiom, we are of the opinion that 
the prospects of that time-honored institution are 
as bright as ever they were. 


ihe, 
> 





Colorado Springs Wheelmen. 


At a meeting of the wheelmen of this city, 
held January 3, it was decided to disband the old 
club and perfect a new organization. A tem- 
porary organization, with B. C. Joy in the chair, 
went at once to the work of organizing for the 
year, and a committee of three was appointed to 
draw up by-laws and constitution, with instruc- 
tions to report on the 6th inst. Eighteen mem- 
bers were speedily enrolled, after which a con- 
stitution was adopted by a unanimous vote. 

The following officers were duly elected : Pres- 
ident, B. C. Joy ; vice-president, L. A. Pease; 
secretary and treasurer, T. E. Linn; captain, A. 
D. Bickford ; 1st lieutenant, J. P. Davis; 2nd 
lieutenant, RD. Barnes ; board of directors, B. 
C. Joy, L. A. Pease, T. E. Linn, A. G. Marsfon 
and D. B. Shields. 

The club will meet twice each month, with 
temporary headquarters at 15 North Cascade 
Avenue. Red and black are the club colors 
adopted by the boys. ScCORCHER. 

Colorado Springs. Colo. 


abot” Sa 
The Pacific Coast ten-mile record was lowered 

to 32m. 12s. by A. Cramer on December 11 in a 

ten-mile race over the San Leandro triangle. 


AFIELD. 
CYCLING ECHOES. 


Milwaukee has an indoor cycle track. 

Sandusky has secured the Ohio Division ’93 
Meet. 

Missouri has a State Roads Improvement Asso- 
ciation. 

Mail carriers in Norway will deliver mail on 
wheels next year. 

The clergymen of Brooklyn (N. Y.) have organ- 
ized a bicycle club. 

A track association has been organized by the 
Savannah (Ga.) wheelmen. 

Miss Dudley, an English lady, is credited with 
a 100-mile ride in 7h. 14m. 4s. 

The Sultan of Morocco has had made a gold- 
plated bicycle which cost $2,000. 

There are now over 33,000 members of the 
League of American Wheelmen. 

Zimmerman gave a Christmas dinner to mem- 
bers of the Asbury Park Wheelmen. 

Celliers, the South African champion, has a 
record of 1h. 12m. 14s. for twenty-five miles. 

On December 30 there was a mid-night road- 
race from New York to Tarrytown, in which 
several New York wheel clubs participated. 

The National Cycle Show, held January 4 to 14 
at Philadelphia, is attracting great attention. 

Twenty-five clergymen in Brooklyn ride bi- 
cyles and they have formed a club of their own. 


An inter-national road race will take place in 
France May 27. The course is from Bordeaux to 
Paris. 

“Daisy Bell” is the title of a song by Harry 
Dacre and dedicted by him to the wheelmen of 
America. 


Asbury Park, N. J., wheelmen are promoting 
a ladies’ auxiliary. Already twenty-five mem- 
bers have joined. 

California now has two good tracks for cycle 
racing exclusively ; one at San Jose and the 
other at Alameda. 

It is said that Zimmerman wili go to England 
next season to defend his title to the one and 
fifty-mile championships. 

The police of Portland, Maine, have been com- 
pelled to adopt a new whistle owing to the very 
general use of the old one by cyclists. 

Messrs. Waller of California and Spooner of 
Chicago will compete in the great English Cuca 
Cocoa Cup twenty-four hour race next season. 


Messrs. Allen and Sachtleben, St. Louis wheel- 
men, arrived at Paoting Fu, China, on October 
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30, after a difficult ride across the Chinese 
Empire. 

The Alamo Wheelmen of San Antonio, Texas, 
have incorporated with a capital of $2,500. They 
are about to build a elub-house and a quarter- 
mile track. 


Milwaukee wheelmen are preparing plans for a 
new club house. Last week they cleared $500 
by a minstrel show and that amount was added 
to the building fund. 


It is claimed that P. J. Tevlin of Tracy, Minn., 
is champion long-distance rider of the world—he 
having made the wonderful record of 140 miles in 
4 hours 55 minutes. 


The Chicago Police Department will probably 
establish a bicycle corps in connection with the 
department, as recent trials have proved that it 
could be used to advantage. 

Denver has a new rival for the 94 L. A. W. 
meet in the shape of Asbury Park, New Jersey. 
Denver wants it and should have it. So let'us 
make a strong fight for it, brothers of the wheel. 


The bicycle seems to have a great future before 
it. The other day a Denver burglar easily out- 
stripped the patrol wagon by mounting his wheel 
and riding for his life. Perhaps this means of 
locomotion will have to be introduced into the 
police force of our city as well as into our nation- 
al war department. 


Robert Gerwing, who is something of a rider 
himself, accepted a position January 1 on the 
‘*staff’’ of the Overman Wheel Company of this 
city. Itis not known among us outsiders what 
position Bob will fill, but it is supposed he will 
take to the road. Whatever his duties may be, 
his many friends wish him success in his new 
undertaking. 


The First Regiment, Pennsylvania National 
Guard, have organized a bicycle military com- 
pany, which starts out January 1 with thirty men, 
which number will shortly be increased to sixty, 
* with headquarters at Philadelphia. They will 
be equipped with Military Pneumatic Ramblers 
No. 2, which are equipped with G. & J. tourist 
bag, rifle carrier, Rambler lamp, New Depar- 
ture bell, Luggage carrier and spoke grip. The 
order for the outfit was secured by Messrs. Chas. 
8. Smith & Co., of Philadelphia, Rambler agents. 
This is but a starter in this line, as the spring 
frame Rambler is considered best adapted for the 
purpose—all sorts of roads being encountered by 
the mounted corps. 


a nn 


The American Dunlop Tire Company has 
bought out the Air-tite Tire Company. 


D. C. U. Duties and Prospects. 


The Denver Cyclists’ Union holds its regular 
meeting this month—something it has not done 
for many a day. It would seem to have in the 
last year or more lost that keen interest, that alert 
energy, which are so necessary to such an organi- 
zation. In a great city like Denver, with its 
numerous cycling clubs, something is needed to 
bring these together ; in order that they may act 
in concert on matters too large for any one club 
to handle individually; as well as to prepare for 
affairs of the real magnitude which Denver’s 
cycling future has already within her grasp. 

One fixture for which the Union is ‘badly 
needed is the annual spring road-race, taking 
place on each Decoration Dry. The aid of such 
an organization would also be most powerful in 
in helping Denver secure the 94 L. A. W. Meet 
and in taking care of it after it is secured. In 
many other ways can the Union make its in- 
fluence felt. 

Every large city possesses such an organiz- 
ation, and Denver certainly has material and op- 
portunity enough to be up to date in this respect. 

aS En es aeaere a 


A Correction. 
Editor Sports Afield : 

At the last meeting of the Denver Wheel Club, 
held on the 4th inst., the secretary was instruct- 
ed to contradict a rumor, published in the De- 
cember issue of Sports AFIELD, to the effect that 
the club would consider plans for a club-house, 
immediately after the holidays; inasmuch as the 
said rumor had no foundation in fact and is mis- 
leading. GEORGE L. McCaRtTHry, 

Recording Secretary D. W. C. 

Denver, Colo. 


-— 


To Keep Out Grit. 





It is very annoying to any man who takes a 
pride in his machine, to hear that horrible 1asp- 
ing sound in the bearings, that follows after a 
ride through wet and mud. He conjures up 
pictures of fell destruction going on in the in- 
terior portion of his wheel’s anatomy, and wisely 
doses it with a liberal amount of oil. This 
trouble can be entirely avoided by the expend- 
iture of a few cents and a quarter of an hour’s 
labor. Purchase a yard of chenille, bind the 
same tightly around each bearing once, finishing 
off and fixing by twisting the wire of which it is 
made, and it will last a long time and keep every 
atom of grit out of the bearings. We have been 
testing this plan for the past few months and have 
found it an unqualified success. After the most 
mud-soaking ride, the bearings have run as clear 
and free as ever. 
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LOCAL BRIEFS. 

The Ramblers will hold a pool tournament 
sometime during this month. 

At a meeting of the Denver Ramblers, held 
December 27, the following road officers were 
elected (and they are good ones): Captain, 
Henry Cullman ; Ist lieutenant, E. H. Perkins ; 
2d lieutenant, William Ambrose. 

Field-Marshal Candy and Chief Miles of the 
Overman Wheel Company recently entered into a 
dire conspiracy which bore fruit on Christmas 
Day, in the shape of a valuable trophy presented 
Bob Gerwing. Why don’t some more of us do a 
five” in 11:37. 

The Ramblers’ election of officers, held week 
before last, resulted as follows: President, Milo 
Cornwall; vice-president, Louis Lehn ; secretary, 
C. F. Hart ; treasurer, W. E. Perkins. A board 
of directors was also chosen consisting of C. C. 
Candy, W. W. Hoigt, Robert Gerwing, C. F. 
Stokes and E. R. Wright. 

On December 26th at the Brown Palace Hotel 
a banquet was given by the Overman Wheel 
Company to those in the employ of its Denver 
branch that will long be remembered by all the 
participants. The bill-of-fare was gotten up in a 


way that greatly mystified the boys but that 
did not keep them long from delving into ‘‘ Pneu- 


matic Tubes,” ‘‘Cork Grips,” ‘‘ Brake-Wire 
Nuts,”’ ‘‘Fire Cement,’ ‘‘ Victor-Arch Tires” 
and such like. There was no end of guod cheer. 
As the banquet drew to a close, solemnized by 
the regulation Regalia de la Reina incense, Mr. 
Hilton, in a neat speech presented Mr. Miles 
with a solid gold pen and Mr. Candy with several 


hundred choice cigars on behalf of the employes. 
— ee 


D. W. C. Notes. 


The second annual reception given by the 
Denver Wheel Club at Martine’s Hall, New 
Year’s Eve, was a most pleasant success. These 
receptions (which are in reality dances) are begin- 
ning to be looked forward to with eagerness by 
the club members. About ninety couples were 
present, and saw the old year out and the new 
year in as the fourteenth number—a beautiful 
waltz—was drawing to a close. The grand march 
was very pretty and original and was led by M:. 
and Mrs. Hartwell. The wheelmen present were 
tastily attired in dress coats, knickerbockers and 
black stockings, with the club colors (orange and 
black) at the knee. 

The annual club election was held Wednesday 
evening, January 4, at which the following 
officers were elected: President, E. 8. Hart- 
well; vice-president, C. A. Hackney ; secretary, 


AFIELD. 


G. L. McCarthy ; treasurer, 8S. M. Hayes ; libra- 
rian, C. W. Bridwell; captain, C. 8. Price; 1st 
lieutenant, C. A. Bennett; 2d lieutenant, C. H. 
Lindsay ; 3d lieutenant, R. B. Wilson. Board of 
Trustees: A. S. Cunningham, F. A. Jefferson, L. 
A. Jefferson, L. M. Taylor. At this meeting A. 
M. Brooks und F. K. White were elected to mem- 
bership and several others proposed. Mr. Hack- 
ney was chosen to go as club delegate to the an- 
nual meeting of the Pueblo Rovers, at Pueblo 
this month, with a view to “booming” Denver 
for the L. A. W. meet in 94. : 

In C. 8. Price, the man elected captain of the 
D. W. C., the club has chosen a very good man. 
In the club’s five-mile road race last fall Price 
showed up well and rode in a winner with 


‘*some up his sleeve,’’ they say. 
_—_—_——$——___—-. 
As to Entertaining. 


How is the entertainment committee getting 
along in your club? Is it working smoothly 
and satisfactory or is it in need of a vigorous 
prodding? A good, bad or indifferent committee 
may wield more influence on the general welfare 
of the club than you may think it does. To 
them, says a writer in Cycling, is left the entire 
management of the winter’s amusements and the 
catering to the enjoyment of the membership-at- 
large, and if they shirk their duty or are incom- 
petent to perform it in a proper manner the mem- 
bers will either growl] because they do not receive 
the same advantages in this line as those of other 
similar organizations do or else they will lose in- 
terest altogether and perhaps resign. If on the 
other hand the committee is composed of hustling 
workers who are'constantly striving to do all 
within their power to render the winter season 
enjoyable, and of ‘men who are quick to discern 
the variety of entertainments best suited to the 
tastes of the majority of members and to provide 
the same at frequent intervals the few months in 
the year when active cycling is at a discount will 
be by no means the least pleasant. The time has 
passed when a pool-table and a pack of cards can 
be considered sufficient to keep interest from 
flagging during the winter, and the club which 
does not prepare a good programme of stag parties 
or dances, or both, will fall behind the procession. 





Fastest Time East 
Is made by the Burlington’s Chicago and St. Louis “ spe 
cials,” leaving Denver daily at 9 a. m., reaching Chicago 
at 3:45 and St. Louis at 3:05 next afternoon, and only one 
night on the road. 

Train No. 2, popularly known as “The Flyer,”’ leaves 
Denver daily at 8:30 p. m., reaching St. Louis at 7:10 and 
Chicago at 8:25 the second morning. 

These trains consist of vestibuled Pullman sleepers, 
chair cars and diners, serving all meals en route. For 
full information call at Burlington ticket office, 1700 Lar- 
imer street, Denver. 
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THE TRADE. 


The Gold Rim will be the Campbell Manufac- 
turing Company’s racer for 93. The wheel will 
be finished in gold, as the name given would in- 
dicate. 

Incorporated, at Toledo, Ohio, the Snell Cycle 
Fittings Company, capital stock, $50,000; at 
Chicago, The Illinois Cycle Works, capital stock, 
$100,000. 

In the cycle exhibit at the World’s Fair will be 
shown a veritable ‘‘light weight’’ in the shape 
of Peter Berlo’s wheel, weighing 11 pounds and 
11 ounces. 

One Houston (Texas) dealer in cycles reports 
sales of 150 wheels during the past year. It has 
been said that the city proposes to put down 
twenty-eight miles of vitrified brick paving 
during ’93. 

L. M. De Vore of the Freeport Bicycle Manu- 
facturing Company is reported as saying that at 
least a dozen of the leading makers had pur- 
chased shop rights for the elliptical sprocket 
wheel and many others were negotiating. 


H. Weber has bought N. U. Carpenter’s inter- 
est in the Colorado Cycle and Supply Company of 
Colorado Springs and is now sole proprietor. 
The concern should do a good business the com- 
ing season, catering as it does to a reliable class of 
trade. 

The evolution of the P. D. Q. is busying the 
employes of the Union Cycle Manufacturing 
Company for sixteen hours out of every twenty- 
four. Admirers of the well-known 2:10 Model 
are anxiously awaiting the appearance of the 
new machine. 


The Sperry Cycle Company, who are agents for 
the Kenwood and Columbia, expect to make 


themselves felt in the trade this year. Mr. 
Sperry is certainly very popular with the wheel- 
men of Denver, besides being a member of the 
Denver Athletic Club. Columbias this year will 
all come with elliptical sprockets unless otherwise 
ordered. 


At the sign of the Silver Wheel (that is to say 
at Eighteenth and Stout streets, this city) is to be 
‘seen one of the neatest of road-racing wheels— 
yclept the new Victor Flyer, weighing 29 pounds. 
Of course, if that is too light for your weight, you 
can get the Model D., 37 pounds, which, with its 
detachable gears, round cranks and detachable 
rubber mud-guards, is a model indeed. 


. The ’93 models of the various ‘‘best’’ 


wheels will be patterned, in most instances, after 
their immediate predecessors of 92. The excep- 


tions to this general rule will be few and far 
between. Excessive lightness is the desideratum 
toward which the manufacturers are struggling. 
The watchword is: ‘‘ Reduction in avordupois,” 
and the average machine will be built to strip to 
from 30 to 32 pounds. 

We have seen a copy of Gormully & Jeffery’s 
catalogue for ’93, and very pleasing to the eye it 
certainly: is. Their famous corrugated tire is 
growing in popularity—as it deserves to do. 
This firm’s ’93 line consists of Numbers One, 
Two, Three and Four; besides a racer and two 
ladies’ models. The racer weighs 23 pounds ;: the 
road wheel No. 4 weighs 33; and the ladies’ 
wheel Model B., only 39 pounds. 


The Raleigh Cycle Company, with the goahead- 
ativeness for which they are celebrated, were 
the first English cycle manufacturers to apply for 
space last year at the World’s Columbian Fair, 
and by so doing, on the rule of ‘first come first 
served,” they have secured what the secretary of 
the English Commission assures them, is the best 
and largest space in the English section for the 
exhibition of their cyles, and their intention is to 
make it the finest. 

Undoubtedly there is now no limit to good 
wheels on the market, and.the man who is even 
half posted can hardly make a mistake. But 
probably one of the staunchest wheels to be had 
is ‘‘ The Fowler,’’ made by the Hill Cycle Manu- 
facturing Company of Chicago. Staunch, because 
the frame is a diamond and the middle tube is 
divided about half way down and spreads out to 
each side of the crank-hanger, forming a veritable 
truss. This feature alone is enough to sell this 
make of wheels faster than they can be turned 
out, but the makers do not stop at ,that—the 
Fowler being also fitted with about the finest 
dust-proof pedal that was ever made; while its 
enamelling and finish is excellent. 

A machine has lately come under our notice 
which seems to have quite a number of good 
points. We refer to the Bradley Chainless Safety, 
now being made at Niverville, New York. This 
is a new wheel and is making quite a stir in the 
market. As its name implies, it is chainless— 
power being transmitted by a system of gears. 
As the Bradley has little friction when in motion, 
its friends may be right in claiming increased 
speed for it over the present chain system. The 
makers claim that gears, when properly applied, 
are better than chains, alleging them to be more 
durable, easier renning, and possessed of a great- 
ly increased driving power. The Bradley Chain- 
less will be exhibited at the Philadelphia shows 
where it should prove one of the features of that 
great cycling assemblage. 








IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF PONCE DE 


BY FRANK 


LL men grow old; some 
mentally, scme 
physically, and the 
average explorer 
ages in both respects 
with a celerity in- 
duced by the mani- 
fold privations and 
exposures incident 
to his pursuits. 
Therefore it was not 

to be wondered at that the writer’s !cogitations 
one sharp November morning had a centenarian 
tinge as he turned uneasily in bed and cursed 
the pain gnomes who were prospecting his mar- 
row with flame-tipped drills and dislocating his 
dorsal vertebra with an ulterior view to his spin- 
al cord. 

Oh! yes. I know it was only rheumatism—the 
poor man’s gout—and I knew just where I had 
first acquired’ the doubtful germ treasure—the 
only accumulation which my proverbial prodigal- 
ity had failed todissipate. An involuntary plunge 
into the icy waters of the Snake River (mushy 
with slush. ice) from the back of a pitching cayuse 
was productive of results which were permanent 
enough in all conscience and I had the satisfac- 
tion of getting something out of that much pros- 
pected stream—even if it had not the auriferous 
hue of the thing I vainly sought. 

There is a strong vein of Pantheism threading 
my composition, inherited from my maternal 
grand ancestor, who, firmly believing in the exis- 
tence of nixies and water-pyms, never drank aw 
naturel from a flowing stream or bubbling spring 
without paying tribute to its tutelary divinity in 
the way of a spray coniribution from his nose. 
This he explained to my credulity as being entire- 
ly necessary to their propitiation: ‘‘ You must 
give ’em suthin’ back,’’ he said, ‘‘even if it be 
only a drop of water, or they’ll work ye harm,”’ 
and he sneezed vociferously. 


LEON. 


H. MAYER. 


This being sufficent explanation for my present 
condition, I determined to condone my offence— 
I having given the Snake nymph only unmerited 
and, I fear me, rather scurrilous abuse. But 
now I will expiate my crime and hie me to some 
spring—preferably hot—where I will gladly give 
the nymph my most costly possession—even my 
dearly-acquired rheumatism ! 

What more easy to carry out than a good reso- 
lution? In lessthan a week I am comfortably 
domiciled in a pleasant room in one of the many 
hotels at Hot Springs, Ark., and in perfect touch 
with other countless infirms who have journeyed 
to this Western Mecca. 

What a cosmopolitan crowd itis! Every coun- 
try on the globe is represented and, strangely 
enough, a general air of bon homie pervades the 
throng. We are all brothers in infirmity. 

And the houses! They are as motley and het- 
erogeneous as their inhabitants. Handsome four- 
story bricks look down on crude one-story frame 
‘*shacks’’ and colossal hotels overshadow ram- - 
shackle lodging houses. It is a city of the sick 
and stands sui generis in itsappointments. Im- 
agine a city of 15,000 population with over 500 
hotels and boarding houses ; the other buildings 
are doctors’ offices and, I believe, a sprinkling of 
residences and stores for appearance’ sake. There 
is no pretence about it; we are all patients or 
physicians, and the other things are accessories. 

The springs are paramount. The loadstones 
which have drawn together these ailing thousands 
are seventy-one in number with a temperature 
ranging from 76° to 157° Fahr. and a flow of half 
a million gallons daily. Why do they cure? Ac- 
curate analyses show only 12.94 grains of solids 
to the gallon and of this material 60 per cent. is 
carbonate of lime, 21 per cent. silica, 9 per cent. 
carbonate of magnesia and the rest common salt 
with sulphates of soda and potash. My well 
down on the home ranche discounts this, and yet, 
in less than a week, I had ingratiated myself 
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into the favor of the nixie and in bestowing upon 


her my cherished rheumatics, obtained a new. 


lease of life. There are fifteen bath-houses in 
operation, besides the free bath-house operated 
by the Government, with a total of over 400 tubs 
and the number of cures effected is incredible. 

It seems reasonably certain that Ponce De Leon 
conceived his idea of a Fountain of Youth from 
Indian traditions of hot springs, which found 
their way from mouth to mouth to Florida. 
Later, De Soto, in seeking to establish his prede- 
cessor’s dream, discovered the Mississippi River 
and travelled extensively in this region—sojourn- 
ing for the winter at what he called ‘Hot 
Lakes ;’’ finally dying near Helena, Ark. These 
hot lakes were undonbtedly the pools formed by 
Indians who dammed the waters of the hot springs 
in order to make bathing places. 

Now, no Indian bathes with a view to cleanli- 
ness. There must have been a stronger incentive 
for their natations and we can only infer that 
their wondrous healing and medicinal properties 
were known to the guileless aborigine. The wa- 
ter is not nice to drink ; but, at that time, whis- 
key was unknown to them and it was the strong- 
est they had. There is a fanciful legend to the 
effect that the Kanawagas, who were the original 


Missouri Valley ‘‘high rollers,” got sated with 
conquest and gore and in consequence thereof 


got sick. It always makes an Indian sick when 
he can’t gore anybody and his unquenchable 
thirst for blood and whiskey has made him so 
bilious as to discolor his cuticle. [This is the 
true explanation of the copper-color we read 
about.] Days passed and their livers enlarged 
and the biliary secretions ran out of theirmouths 
and, being too sick to lick even a postage stamp, 
their squaws got ‘‘sassy’’ and things had a ceru- 
lean hue. Something had to bedone and quickly 
too or things would go to the demnition how- 
wows. The medicine men beat their tom-toms 
and howled and danced till the perspiration 
burst through the almost impermeable varnish of 
filth and grime on their feverish pelts—much as 
the water oozes through the pores of a monster 
gun under hydraulic-test pressure, and, wonder- 
ful to relate, they felt some better. One old 
crank, with a pre-Pasteur-al intuition, ‘‘ caught 
on” after a fashion and, being tired out by his 
unusual activity and partially refreshed by his 
involuntary bath of perspiration ; he slept and 
had a dream. 

In his dream (so he said) his ‘‘ medicine ”— 
which was adried turtle head and three hairs 
from a skunk’s tail—had told him that the Kan- 
awagas had to take a journey to a certain series 
of springs in the Ozark Mountains and there— 
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horrible to relate!—must drink of and bathe— 
yes, actually dathe—in their magical waters, 
when all would be restored to health. Other- 
wise, they would surely die. 

There was naturally much sorrowful misgiving 
at this direful revelation ; such a thing had been 
unheard of even in the misty depths of their 
folk-lore, but there was no alternative. Slowly 
and painfully the stricken tribe crawled forth— 
the medicine man riding ahead on the back of his 
lusty squaw, whom he had managed to lick into 
submission—and after incredible hardships 
reached the wonderful waters. 

The result of the immersion of so much fever- 
heated humanity into the cold springs was to ef- 
fect a rise in temperature which is permanent to 
this day and skeptics may yet discern the rich 
brown Indian taste in the water. The old medi- 
cine man ‘‘crowded his luck’’ and stood on the 
bank collecting five wampum per head from the 
Kanawagas. His name in Indian was ‘Spec- 
yull-ator” which, being interpreted, signifieth 
“Gold Jay ;’’ and he made an everlasting good 
thing of it and corralled all the transportation 
and left much to his children when he died. Af- 
ter that the place was called ‘‘ No-way-say-low,’”” 
which means ‘‘ The Breath of Healing” and the 
valley was known as ‘‘ Man-a-ta-ka,’’? which 
signifies a ‘‘ Place of Peace.’’ It was understood 
that any Indian could wash here—if he were 
weak enough—in peace, and be held in contempt 
ever afterward. 

Be that as it may, the white man has adopted 
the same means to health and gives of his wam- 
pum as of old for the privilege and goes forth 
like the historic Kanawaga and is whole. There 
is virtue indeed in these waters and the world 
should know it. 

There be other springs near by more medicinal 
and therefore more nasty. The potash-sulphur 
brines ten miles away (in a good game and fish 
country, easy of access); the White Sulphur 
Springs at Gillens, three miles away ; the Moun- 
tain Valley Springs in a grandly picturesque 
locality twelve miles distant; and ‘‘ Hell’s Half- 
Acre’’ and the ‘‘Thousand Dripping Springs,” 
have all their enthusiastic devotees. Horses are 
cheap and good and the locality has many natural 
attractions. I leave Hot Springs as I came, by 
the famous Iron Mountain Route and Missouri 
Pacific Railway—bearing with me a lively recol- 
lection of its mule railways, drug stores, odorous 
waters, musty traditions and other unique ag- 
glomerations ; leaving behind me my gratitude, 
my rheumatism, and less than fifty dollars in 
money. I have found Ponce De Leon’s spring! 

Cortez, Colo. 
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A WORTHY PIONEER. 





Last spring, on Seventeenth street in Denver, I 
met Jack Rand, with whom I spent the winter of 
’79-80 at his home, the Hermitage, in Middle 
Park, Colorado. He has passed his three-score 
years and ten, and his small, wiry form and once- 
piercing eyes are showing the effects of a life of 
exposure amid the scenes and thrilling adven- 
tures which rightly appertain to a life passed in 
the vanguard of civilization. Among the many 
pioneer mountain men I have met, Rand stands 
without a peer as regards intellect and the poses- 
sion of a sensitive nature that allowed him to im- 
bibe something more than the air he breathed 
from the heavens that overhang the peaks and 
cafions and swaying pines among which he made 
his home. Before Denver was a city, he lived in 
the shadow of Long’s Peak—a compadre of 
Mariana and Jim Baker. 

During the long, cold wipter in which we were 
snowed up at his cabin, many a reminiscence 
feast (if I may so speak) did I enjoy at his ex- 
pense. It was his custom to get up about mid- 
night, and drink a cup of coffee and smoke a pipe 
of tobacco. This coffee he would prepare and 
place in the coffee-pot each night before retiring 
—the iron tea-kettle among the coals of the fire- 
place being alwaya ready to furnish hot water. 
Often he would call me to join him ; and it was 
then, when he had drained his tin-cup and light- 
ed his pipe, I would be regaled with a description 
of some Asiatic country or of the manners and 
customs of its people. Some town in Connecticut 
was his birth-place, and he entered a sea-faring 
life when 14 years of age—sailing principally to 
South Asiatic ports. As I have hinted, he was a 
lover of Nature, and his descriptions of the flora 
and fauna of the countries and islands washed by 
the waters of the Indian Ocean were to me ex- 
tremely interesting. He was somewhat literary, 
and editors were glad to receive his articles ; for 
he read much and his writings showed a depth of 
thought one would hardly look for in a man of his 
position, and his manuscript was a model of neat- 
ness, his chirography perfect. Among his corres- 
pondeuts he numbered two of Colorado’s chief ex- 
ecutives and others of note. I knew he had had 
many exciting adventures, but of these he was 
loath to speak. 

If our Western Slope had more like him, our 
game would be better protected, for he grieved to 


see it killed wantonly for mere sport or profit. 
Near the Hermitage a band of elk wintered, and 
every fair day we could see them grazing on the 
protected side of a great spur which came down 
towards us from the main range. Through his 
persuasion I was induced to leave them in peace, 
and I am free to admit that his showing that 
they were like ourselves, ‘‘snowed in,’’ and that 
to fire among them would drive them to deeper 
snow and bleaker places, appealed to my sym- 
pathies. : 

Two brothers from Georgetown, who were 
hunting in the park, were caught in a storm 
while following a band of elk, and severely 
frozen. One of them managed to reach camp but 
was obliged to leave his brother, whom he had 
carried some distance. The person in charge of 
camp went out and brought this latter in and 
then brought both of the brothers to the Hermit- 
age, where they received every attention that 
could be offered for several weeks. The only 
thing in the cabin that could be used in dresssng 
their limbs was Castile soap, and, after washing 
the flesh from the feet of one of them, we realized 
that amputation alone would save their lives. A 
sled was constructed and, wrapped in blankets, 
they were placed upon it and men on snow-shoes 
hauled them up the Blue via Dillon to George- 
town. The suffering of the poor fellows on the 
trip cannot be imagined. I learned afterwards 
that one of the brothers lost both legs and both 
hands; the other, several fingers and toes. 

F. T. WEBBER. 

Las Animas, Colo. 
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A Valuable Specific. 


STATE OF UHIO, CrTy OF TOLEDO. bss 
Lvuoas County. 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the senior 
partner of the firm of F. J. Cuznry & Co., doing busi- 
ness in the City of Toledo, County and State aforesaid 
and that said firm will pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS for each and every case of Catarrh that can- 
not be cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my presense, 

this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 


_ 
A. W. GLEASON 
{ SEAL Notary Public. 
—o~ 


Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts direct 
ly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
Send for testimonials, free. 

FRANK J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
4@Sold by druggists, 75c. 











GEoRGE H. BELL, the inventor of the Bell 
saddle, has engaged as travelling agent for the 
Taylor Cycle Co. 


A LATE acquisition to the working force of this 
journal is Arthur C. Hartman. Mr. Hartman is 
well-known in Denver business circles ; is a man 
of the strictest integrity ; and we bespeak for 
him the good-will of Sports AFIELD’s friends in 
all parts of the West. 


=_— 
> 


‘*T WOULD rather,” says George K. Barrett, 
‘*sell to an energetic young man of small means 
if I felt sure that he was honest, popular, and 
had a good business head, than to some concern 
quoted high by Bradstreet or Dunn, unless the 
latter had the energy and popularity.”’ 








SEND for Sports AFIELD’S clubbing list. 


OUR MAIL BAG. 
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A Sure Winner. 

At the personal instance of 
its editor, Sports AFIELD 
would call the attention of ite 
readers to one of the best in- 
ventions of our times ; one that 
as a piece of mechanism is unique in its useful- 
ness—the Hammond Typewriter. Of the many 
good points of the Hammond, here are three: 
Evenness of impression—every letter striking 
identically the same; its permanent alignm 
and its instantly changeable type-wheels 
different sizes of type). The Hammond com 
has offices in all the principal cities; its Col 
office, in charge of Mr. Berton G. Baird, beiff 
No. 1659, Champa street, Denver, where a 
line may be seen. The head office is at No. #% 
East Fifty-second street, New York City. 














THERE ARE POINTS ABOUT THE 
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That will tnterest you. The 1892 


and shows five models in price from 
$z00 to $rso. 
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catalogue gives them all in detail 





{SEND FOR IT.} 


























MODEL A. 





| MODEL B. 











302-304 Wabash Avenue, : - 


. 





AMES & FROST COMPANY. 


—— MAK ERS, ?> 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.”’ 





Chicago. 
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WE have before us the Christmas numbers of 
both the Bearings and Referee of Chicago. It 
would be hard to say which of the two-was got- 
ten up the nicer; but undoubtedly either one is 
as clever a piece of work in cycling journalism as 
has as yet been attempted. 


—$——_—_——_ 


THE George R. Bidwell Cycle Company is one 
of the largest exhibitors at the Phiiadelphia 
how. The full line comprises the Tourist Road- 
he Tourist Light Roadster and the Ladies’ 

The Tourist Roadster will weigh 40 
with 30-inch wheels, 1}-inch tire to the 
ind 2 inch to the rear wheel. Price, $150. 
ourist Light Roadster, stripped of guards 
Brake parts, will weigh 34 pounds, 28-inch 
els, 1}-inch tires; price $150. The Ladies 
Tourist will be made with the U frame, 28-inch 
wheels, 13-inch tires and will weigh 39 pounds. 





AFIELD. 


SEND us on a postal card the names and ad- 
dresses of all your angling, shooting or cycling 
friends, so that a copy of SporTS AFIELD may be 
sent them. 


J. S. Van Buskirk, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
SPERRY CYCLE CO’S REPAIR DEP’T. 


830 18th St., Denver. cme 


All difficult repairing attended to and prices moderate. 
Changing tires a specialty. 


Tourists and Hunters, Attention, 


I will engage as guide to the haunts and habits of the 
—_ of the Rocky Mountains, to persons wishing to 
ke a trip for hunting, fishing and sight-seeing in 
Western Colorado. Correspondence solicited. 
M. G. WRIGHT, 


Grand Junction, Mesa Co., Colo. 














MONARCH BICYCLES<, 


ARE AMONG THE LEADERS. 


* ss 


. VERY part a scientific production from the finest material obtainable. 
Strictly high grade in every particular. Proper weights, elegant in 


design and beautiful in finish. 
















FOUR STYbbES. 





Catalogue 


READY JANUARY FIRST. 
GET INTO LINE FOR TERRITORY. 


MONARCH CYCLE C0., 


42 to 52 N. Halsted St., Chicago. 


ViA [KON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


The World's Sanitarium and All-Year-Round Pleasure 
Resort, reached only via this line. Elegant Hotels; 
Sublime Scenery; Delightful Climate; Healing Hot 
Springs Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars, without change, 
from St. Louis. Reduced Round Trip Rates all year 
round, from all coupon points in the U.S. and Canada. 
a@For descriptive and illustrated pamphlet, write 
Company's agents, or H. C. TOWNSEND, General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent. ST. LOUIS. MO. 








In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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PERFECTION | BUILT ON | | | 
BICYCLES HONOR. 
PERFECTION | 
Handsome: Swift Durable 


R idden and prized both sides of the water. Not an ounce of castings in their make-up. 
FULLY GUARANTEED. 


Warwick CyvcLe Mea. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
| SQ SIMPLE—YET $0 PERFECT. 

















Union and 
Sterling Bieyeles. 


Chas F. Stokes Mfg. Co,,  svvoms « sumo 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
1758-1760 Stout St., Denver. ini 


The Eagle — 93 

















WHEIGHT, 30 POUNDS. 


EAGCE BICYCLE MFG. CO., Call on or Write 





Pa iii pb AN 
«_lorrington, Conn. 1641 Lawrence Street, Denver, Colo, 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘Sports Afield.” 
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ge 


HIGH-GRADE 

mse" TRICYCLE 

TRICYCLES, Etc. 

Please > 
Write us for Catalogue. 


BUFFALO TRICYCLE CO,, Buffalo, N. Y. COMP AN »., 


Sport, Music and Drama. 


The handsomest sporting, musical and dramatic paper published in America 
The front page of every issue is handsomely printed in colors. 

The illustrations are by such well-known artists as A. Gunn, Geo. B. Luks and 
others. The principal sporting, musical and dramatic events of the week are cov- 
ered by critic and artist. Important openings at Metropolitan theatres fully covered. 














For Sale by all Newsdealers. Profusely Illustrated. 
Out on Wednesday. Send for Sample Copy. 
SUB- inn tain sae SPORT, MUSIC & DRAMA, 
a ia Three Months..... 1.00 " . 
ATES: Single Copies...... -10 No. 67 Fifth Ave., New York. 








BUFFALO WHEEL CO, |—=—MAKERS oF 
Buffalo, NIAGARA CYCLES. % r 
. i Map. oy, AGENTS WANTED, 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention *‘ Sports Afield.” 
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WANTED—AGENTS FOR THE___em SIX DOLLARS FOR FOUR! 
Hilliard Cyclometer The most conservative of traders would think 
twice before refusing such an offer. 
. Send us two yearly subscriptions to Sports 
The lightest, neatest & cheapest. A¥rELp with $2 each, and we will send a third 
- Can be seen from the saddle. copy free to yourself or to any of your friends. 
S Positively no rattle. Hunters, Anglers, Cyclists, Dog Owners, Ama- 
Each and every one guaranteed. teur Photographers and all ang of ng sport 
i and exercise will thank you for calling their at- 
Send the cireniar. FRICE, $6.50. tention to the Best Magazine of its Class in Amer- 
HILLIARD CYCLOMETER CO., ica. Subscription price, $2 a year. © 
1220 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO.,. 
Mention this paper. Denver, Colo. 








HUMBER-ROVER Qs 


——=* CY@bE -- GOMPANY, #—— 











285 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





“ 
* 


- LARGEST IMPORTERS OF CYCLES IN 


AMERICA. 


HUMBERS, ROVERS AND WESTERN % 

















3% WHEEL WORES CYCLES, 





Also an immense stock of shop-worn and second-hand 
wheels of all kinds. 


Get our Catalogue and Second-Hand List 




















JOSEPH MILNER’S GENERAL WESTER STEAMSHIP AGENCY IN CONNECTION WITH 


THE GREAT “BURLINGTON ROUTE.” 


Sixteen principal Trans-Atlantic Lines represented. The best facilities of any agency in the Wi 
commodation of all classes of Railway and Steamship travel. Passage tickets of all clases’ to and. on? ae beans ta 


attention given to securing cabin accommodation. Full information eens eve 
and Stewmship travel cheerfully furnished. Call on or JOSEPH 


to 
Bete Ticket Ageut and General Western Steamship Agent, 1700 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 





SPORTS AFIELD. 








- Owners of Valuable Dogs 





SHOULD HAVE 


“ASHMONT'S” BOOK ON THE MANAGEMENT OF DOGS IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


This is credited in America and Europe as the Best Work on the subject ever written. 


PRICE, $2. 
—*® 


ae : How GO TRAIN fi DOG. . Yow Desire to Learn 7 


Send for 


MODERN TRAINING AND HANDLING, 


BY B. WATERS, 


The Scholarly Writer, long a Professional Trainer, Field-trial Handler and Reporter for the 
American Field. 

‘* Tt far surpasses all others,’’ say the trainers of to-day, and is simply invaluable to field sportsmen. 

; PRICE, $2.65. 


These Books Sent, Post-paid, on Receipt of Price by SPORTS AFIELD. 





ecowoewee® ak i eoowocvoce 


The popularity of the 
“ Great Rock Island 
Route” as a Colorado : 
line, has compelled ~~ ) 
the management to in- j . ticket rate; its runnin; 
crease itspresentsplen- F went time speedy, an 
did service the ad- o, Mena ee equipment will con- 
dition of a train that Ht 2 . sist of butone 
is ONLY ONE NIGHT ies mene). car, one chair car, two 
UT, Denver to Chi- i — . sleeping cars and a 
cago. It is known as —_ i Li I diningcar. The train is 
the “Rocky Mountain ° ; ae > vestibuled. Its equip- 
Limited,” and leaves ‘ ak Qa: ment has been built es- 
4 e et ecgoe Powe} it. Thecars 
are lighted by gas, and 
heated by steam from 
g the engine. 


eceroeewese mttithei ecewoowese 
THE POPULARITY OF THE 


* “ROCK ISLAND” DINING CAR SERVICE x 


S another guarantee that this train will secure patronage, and all passengers en route have this 
luxury through to destination, over the ‘‘ Great Rock Island.’’ No money is spared to make its 
service what our patrons always say—‘‘the best.”’ The traveling public are advised that our 

World’s Fair Special (No..6) will continue to run as usual, leaving Denver at 8:10 p. m. daily and ar- 
rive at Chicago the second morning, being but one day out. . East-bound tourists should remember 
that this is the direct line from Manitou and other important summer resorts, and by taking the 


“GREAT ROCK ISLAND” 


Time is saved and through sleeping cars secured. The Colorado service of the “‘ Rock Island’ is now 
made perfect by this new Limited Train and the World’s Fair Special, and gives to travelers two fly- 
ers daily east bound. 
E, ST. JOHN, J. SEBASTIAN, W. H. FIRTH, 
General Manager. Gen’! Ticket & Pass. Agt. Gen. Agt., 1664 Lawrence St., Denver. 
GENERAL OFFICES, CHICAGO, ILL. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “‘Sports Afield.”” 
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RIO GRANDE SOUTHERN RAILROAD 


“THE SILVER SAN JUAN SCENIC LINE” 


NOW COMPLETED AND OPEN FOR BUSINESS 


——FROM—— 
TELURIDE, RICO, 
RIDGWAY TO DOLORES, MANCOS, 
AND DURANGO, 
Opening up the most Magnificent Scenery in the 
Rocky Mountains, heretofore inaccessible, and 
passing through the 


Famous Montezama and Shenandoah Valleys, 


The great Agricultural Region of the 
x*——-DOLORES RIV ER.———_-* 


This new line brings the Tourist within easy ride 
of the Wonderful 


e HOMES OF THE CLIFF DWELLERS. e 
Through soomees | Na Rid; —= 
Denver % Rio Railroad to 
from Aah Pueblo and Colorado 
Springs for 


TELLURIDE, RICO, DURANGO anp 
INTERMEDIATE POINTS. 


This new line, in connection with the 
Denver & Rio Grande, forms a new and 
attractive 


ALL RAIL “AROUND THE CIRCLE” TRIP. 


OTTO MEARS, S. K. HOOPER, 
Prest. & Gen’1 Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


* Room 28 ‘Skinner Block, - ° m 





*““PIKE’S PEAK ROUTE.” 





SUPERB SCENERY ! 
1J9NV8 GUVONVLS 


pr — between Denver, Colorado Springs 
Pueblo, and 
Balt. Take ce City: Ogdeny + Pacific Coast and all Northwest 
— tou, Leadville, Aspen and Glenwood 
gs. 


rough Pullman Sleepers and Pullman Tourist Cars 
between Denver and San Francisco—through the Heart 
of the Rocky Mountains, the most comfortable, the saf- 
est and grandest of all trans-continental routes, 
For rates, descriptive pamphlets, etc., call on or address 
J.P. Hall, Pass. Agents, 17th & Lawrence Streets. 
Denver, Colo. 


gr. Chas, 8. Lee, G. P. A. 
Golo. 


H. Collbran, Gen, M. 
Denver, ‘Colo. 


Colorado Springs, 





PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 





W. SMEDLEY, D. D. 8. J. H, BEALS, D. D. 8. 


Qi MEDLBY & BEALS, 
Dentists, 

Denver, Colo,” 

(Cor. 16th & Lawrence Sts.) 


Telephone No. 269. 





eo J. HUDDART, 


Architect, 


53 and 54 Bank Blk, 17th and Arapahoe 8ts., 
Denver, Colo. 
Take elevator on 17th Street. 





F. E. EDBROOKE. W. A. MAREAN. 


F E. EDBROOKE & CO., 
eo 


Architects. 


Rooms 811 to 814 People’s Bank Building, 
Take Elevator. Denver, Colo. 





Gace H. KING, 


Attorney at Law. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


REFERENCES : . 
National Bank of Commerce, Seattle, Wash. 
First National Bank, Denver, Colo. 
Wolfe, Webb & Chittenden, Denver, Colo. 
F. Halpin, Esq., Chemical Nat'l Bank, New York. 


———CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Address all communications, “ P. O. Box 996.” 








OCULISTS AND AURISTS. 





Dr. @haries E. Walker, 


——:OCULIST AND AURIST, :— 
JACOBSON BLpD’G. - - - 16TH AND ARAPAHOE STREETS 
DENVER, COLO. 








Devils Hore} Das Pgh oh = 
send stamp for catalogue, 
RIFLES $2.00 POWELL & CLEMENT 00. 
BICYCLES $15. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
More Cheap Rates’ 
Are to be obtained at the Union Pacific Railway ticket 
office, 1703 Larimer St., Denver, than at any other office 
in the city, because the line reaches all points East, 


West, North and South. 
eo 


Ripans Tabules cure dyspepsia. 





In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.”’ 
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The Kennel. 


COMING EVENTS. 
BENCH SHOWS. 
1893. 
Westminster Kennel Club’s reer annual bench 
pom New York, Sang 21, 22, 


2 and 24. James Mor- 


spn Beas i,m hem mato 


Pacific Kennel Club’s bench show, San Francisco, Cal., 
May 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

World’s Columbian 
June 18, 14, 15, 16 and 17. 
W. I. Buchanan, chief 
cago. 


ition bench show, Chicago, 
tries ~_ 7 20. kane Ont 


ities 
> 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


Mr. Darvpy Larson (Wahoo, Nebrask: 
names: WILDWooD KENNELS, for his beunnel of point- 
ers; 

Dox WILDWooD, for white-and-black pointer, whel — 
imo ua by Carroll Watt ex Carroll Queen 

BEeLte Witpwoop for white-and-black bitch puppy; 
same litter. . 





SALES. 


Mr. David Larson (Wahoo, Nebraska,) has soid 
as setter 4 puppy, by Careless Pat ex Mand F. 
(6769), aaa Mr. nett, Omaha, Nebraska; also, 
yorry, same litter to Mr. C. C. Cole, Hol- 
ton, Ean 
——-, bitch puppy, same litter to Mr. William Orr, 
Mystic, Towa. 


WHELPS. 


Mr. David Larson’s pointer Carroll Queen Fan (17,603) 
whelped, November 24, eleven—7 dogs—by Carroll 
Watt (Trinket’s Bang ex Juno King Don.) 


Praise for the Ventitated. 


The Hon. Thomas A. Logan (“Gloan”) of Cincipnati 
‘and W. B. Leffingwell, the talented author of ‘‘ Wildfowl 
Shooting,” unite in their high praise of the efficiency of 
‘the Hannaford Ventilated Boot, and the approval of 
judges as competent as these gentlemen are speaks vol- 
umes for the quality of the Hannaford Ventilated Boot 
Company’s product. Sportsmen will find them just the 
thing. Address the company at 79 Milk street, Boston, 
Mass., for catalogue. 


Something New. 

Whether you use a rifle much or littlie—but particu- 
larly if you belong to a militia regiment—you should be 
posted about the new Ideal Cartridge Loading Press ; 
and J. H. Barlow, Drawer 8 D., New Haven, Conn., 
stands ready to do the posting. But mention Sronts 
AFIELD. 








—__—_—>—__—_ 
Important to Travelers. 

By taking the Burlington you have the choice of 
routes, either via St. Louis or Chicago; also the advan- 
tages of the superior service and quick time afforded by 
their fast special trains leaving Denver daily at 9a. m. 
and reaching St. Louis at 3:05 and Chicago at 3:45 the 
next afternoon. Equipment first-class and all meals 
en route served in the famous Burlington dining cars. 
For full information call at the Burlington ticket office, 
1700 Larimer street, Denver. 


@,) claims the - 


Concerning Wolf-Killers. 


“Stock men in South Dakota are importing Russian 
wolf-hounds, in order to decimate the wolves on their 
ranges,” 


Accounts of this import are of daily occurrence 
in Western journals. I have handled a number 
of greyhounds, staghounds and Siberian blood- 
hounds—all guaranteed wolf-killers. And I am 
confident that the Russian dogs could have killed 
a wolf if they could have caught one; but as 
they. never succeeded in catching one, this is in 
some doubt. My experience is, that dogs had 
rather hunt any other animal than wolves. They 
don’t ‘‘hanker’’ after that kind of sport. With 
much trouble and patience, a pack of greyhounds 
may be trained to run down and kill wolves, pro- 
vided they be closely followed by horsemen. 
They are the only dog that will catch a wolf 
within a reasonable distance ; and their courage 
(although questioned by many) is all-sufficient. 

Santa Fe, N. M. * F. T. WEBBER. 








WANTS, EXCHANGES, ETC, 


Advertisements under this head inserted for One Cent 
per word each insertion. The money must be sent with 
the advertisement. 











IVE DUCKS WANTED.—TEAL, PIN-TAILS, 
wood ducks, coots, or others, ror breeding. Ad- 
dress, FRED MATHER: Cold Spring Harbor, N. te 





OR SALE—A ST. BERNARD DOG OF THE MOST 
desirable breeding. Weight 175 pounds. Address 
K., this office. 7-2t* 


OR SALE—FRUIT RANCH, IN MIDST OF EX-. 
cellent fishing and hunting. Best winter range in 
Colorado. Three-room nou root house; fences. 
Two miles to D. & R. G. depot. School facilities, Sev- 
eral thousand raspbe shes, bearing. i Grand 
Valley, ten miles below seawood pads eS Colo. Price, 
000 cash. Address owaer, Fran Warner, editor 
e Great Southwest, Durango, Colo. 8-tf 








OR ge ie La KS een er shotgun; _lbgauge; 
—one re ng n r sho ; 
Damsenens valet; best grade, ost as good as new— 
having been used —_ little; with a leather 
case. Address B. SHEPARD, P Box Reed Salt 
Lake 0 City, Utah ( (or call at law ollioce & 37-40 Commercial 
lock 





a * page iggy SCOTCH DEER HOUND 
puppies, ~ 6 a 1892, Sc heaadl al 
bie t ‘aie, sropies, Address FO. VAINLE Dor, 
ne es, r n- 

~—— Colorado, py BS i Agden 8. 0. VA Mass. 


ARGAINS, — BLACK-AND-WHITE AND LIVER- 
and-white pointer one. Best possible breed- 
ing. If 7 want one w me for extended mee 
and rock-bottom prices. Will send on approval to 
sponsible parties. I know that I have me bien ond 
want you to know it also before B pay, ee money. 
DAVID LARSON, Box 867, WAHOO, 








OR SALE—GREAT DANE; Pn coat FINE SPECI- 
men, a Hector; May oo. both rier. 

VO old. Can be bought | cheap. GUSTAV 

KRAUSE, 619-620 Mining Exchange, Denver, Colo, 


Ripans Tabules cure dizziness. 
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A Moose Story. 


A few days ago I chanced to hear a splendid 
story of two English sportsmen that I think 
would be enjoyed by your readers. 

This city used to be a great center for moose- 
hunting, but it is long since any of these animals 
have made their appearance in this vicinity—hav- 
ing been driven gradually to the north by the in- 
roads of civilization. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, many people come here from the old world 
expecting to be able to shoot elk (and sometimes 
buffalo) within ten miles of the city. It was 
with this object in view that two English cock- 
neys landed here one day not long ago. They 
were well supplied with the latest styles in shoot- 
ing jackets, boots, etc., and also with the modern 
fire arms. They put up at one of our leading 
hotels and at once made known their plaps to the 
genial Tom Brown, who was their manager. 
Brown had always been noted asa great wit and 
a practical joker, and tried to play a game on his 
green friends, so told them that the country was 
fall of elk and that they might be shot anywhere 
thereabouts, but around Manitou was the best 
place. 

Manitou is about fifty miles farther south than 
Winnipeg. and of course that much farther away 
from the shooting fields than thiscity. However, 
the sports set out and, arriving at the village, put 
up at one of the ‘hotels. They told the proprie- 
tor that Tom Brown of the Queen’s, Winstpee, 
had sent them down toshoot elk. The proprietor 
twigged a joke at once, and told them they could 
get them any place. The hunters went out in 
the afternoon and returned early in the evening 
to the hotel where they met mine host, surrounded 
with an admiring crowd of the villagers, to whom 
he had confided his great joke. 

He walked very pompously up to the English- 
men and said: ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, what kind of 
luck did you have?’’ 

‘* Aw, thank you, very good. We bagged two,”’ 
said one of the hunters. 

Sure enough, two elk—the only two seen in that 
country for a great many years—had evidently 
got lost and had strayed into this thickly-settled 
country and were both captured by the English- 
men. 

What the two hotel people did is not well 
known, but they did their best to keep it quiet. 

The Englishmen did not suspect any joke and 
returned to the East highly pleased with their 
trip. WELFORD W. BEATON. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


s 


apie jn ail navies in all styles and sizes, 
strongest, easiest- 

MARI | N= ag Hn eatest, | simplest 
modern. 


Saves 60 pe 
— re talib 


ce, The Marin Fire Arms 








Matte 





BOOK ON 
©) 


DOG DISEASES. 


matin’ ( + to any address by the author, H. CLAY 
Rada 4 ay Geaaeen 1298 Broadway, New 


“TRISH SETTERS. 


UPPIES FOR SALE, out of prize winnin 
bitches, by our celebrated Cham ne — 
dare, ae on Dick Swiveller, C 
Duke Elcho, Challenge, Seminole and ¢ hal- 
lenge Kildare Gienmore, All of the eve 
noted dogs at stud, fee of each, $25. 
first prize for the best kennel of Irish Geuare 
at Rockford, yea Chicago, New York,Lew- 
iston, Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, Nashville, Pittsburgh, Boston and 
Washington. Send ~~ free catalogue contain- 
ing erg ty and price-list. Address, 
OAK GROVE NNELS, Moodus, Con® 











Me HILL KENNELS, 


PORE Sf. BERNARDS. 


For prices, etc., address 


P. O, BOX 1650, 


Denver, - 7 - - - Colorado. 


An Infalible Specific 


MANGE That bane of | 


the kennel, 
positively cured in one or 
two applications with 


ST. BERNARD 





MANGE CURE 


For sale by all dealers in 
Sporting Goods, or address 


THE ST. BERNARD MANGE CURE CO. 


Sample can by mail$1. Okawville, Washington Co., I+ 
Be sure you accept no substitute. 


HUGO ‘TODENWARTH, 


‘Taxidermist. 





AS sade | 


Dealer in Glass Eyes & Taxidermists’ Supplies. 


1748 Blake Street, - - Denver, Colorado. 


Tn writing to advertisers, kindly mention “ Sports Afield.’’ 
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The Scorpion Mouse. 
[ Contributed.) 

Among the queer forms of animal 
life that inhabit that “Abomination of 
Desolation,” Death Valley, is a mouse 
that has acquired such a taste for scor- 
pions that they form its entire bill-of-fare. 

The scorpion carries its formidable 
armament in the end of its slender, 
elongated abdomen, in the shape of an 
exceedingly venomous, hooked sting. 
When disturbed it elevates this in the 
air and goes in search of its disturber. 
But it is comparatively slow in its mo- 
tions, while mice are proverbial for their 
quickness the world over. The mouse 
learned many generations ago where the 
scorpion carries its weapon and when 
he meets it he leaps at the uplifted ab- 
domen; takes off the sting at a single 
bite; and proceeds to make a meal of 
its helpless prey. It is supposed to be 
the only animal that relishes scorpions. 


TRAINED FERRETS & BEAGLES 
e For sale cheap. Ferret book, all about fer- 
rets, ten cents. 
6-2t * WALLACE & SON, Lucas, Ohio. 











Mail orders solicited. 
Mention Sports AFIELD. 


hae Le 

& BAILEY, 
DRUGGISTS, 

Cor. 14th & Stout Sts., - ~ Denver, Colo, 


—— Headquarters for— 
GLOVER’S IMPERIAL DOG REMEDIES. 





Fanciers and all owners 
DOG of valuable dogs liable 
to contract should 


send 1 dollar DISTEMPER at once 


for a box of Capsules to 
The Myrtle Hill Kennels, CURE. 
Box 1650, Denver, Colorado. 
© CURE GUARANTEED 
OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


@=e2320a 





SPRATTS 
PATENT 


7Manufactured from the most 


“Recent Researches of Modern 
Science. 


Distemper Cure 
' Mange Lotion 


MEDICINES 


Of all Sporting Goods Deal- 


ers and Druggists. 


Eczema Lotion 


Chronic Skin Disease Cure. 
Tonic Condition Pills 


Celebrated Non-Poisonous 


ICT 


SOAP=—— 


Has the Largest Sale of any Dog Soap in the world. 


Spratts Patent Meat Fibrine Vegetable Dog Cakes (With Bectroob. 


* them mailed free on application to 


SPRATTS PATENT 


239-245 East 56th St., - 


OGS fed on this food require NO OTHER. Pamphlet on Canine Diseases and how to treat 


{America} LIMITED, 


. New York, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “ Sports Afield,” 
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G. E. HANNAN © 


———— 1641 Lawrence St., Denver. 





Western agency 
for all 


THE HUNTERS s BEL raisins, nian 


CLAIMS—Weight 5. ounces—Loops Sold on Easy Payments, Rented and Repaired. Agents 


woven closed at botteom—No sewing to rip— 

Clasp, the e.of simplicity. Wanted Everywhere. A full line of 
PRICE $1.00 for any size. shell or Guns; Fishing Tackle, Ammunition, Veloc- 

cartridge. Sent* post paid on receipt of leedeen Erbe Wagons, Baseball 


price. THUMAS C. ORNDORFF, and Sporting Goods. 
Sole Manufacturer, Worcester, Mass. 24-inch Dandy Safeties: $22. 


WESTERN REPAIR SHOP, 


see | SC MUNSON'S 3 


The ONLY Stand made that will Pe 

port at the eenter any Safety m 
Raise Front or Rear Wheel for 
Cleaning. Oiling, Adjusting, etc. 








For sale by all Dealers. . 
Send ‘for Catalogue and full description to 


Cc. W. MUNSON, TOLEDO, OHIO. 





A. D. LEWIS. CHAS. BARROW. 


Sat Work and eee wnclas. ~ Tans, N01 d Barrow, 


uns, Pistols, Ammunition, Fishing Tackle, Cut- 
tery. Po Repairing po Bvery Kin Cheap, Neat THE INAUGURATORS OF LOW PRICES, 
wick, =» . . = 8165 to 819 Sixteenth St., Denver. 
909 17th Street, - - DENVER. 


BEST== Wholesale and 


* * 


99 A DAN BOREL ay SHE vrare. Retail Dp PY eeeds. 


THE CLARENDON, 
Demine & PHILLIPs, Prop’s. 


Aspen, Colorado. 
Our - TABLE - Is - ALWAYS-THE- BEsT.| _ Ripans Tabules : for torpid liver. 


i. 


The BINFORD COAL COMPANY, ©) 


LIGNITE ROCK SPRING SUNSHINE VICTOR 











Particular Attention Paid to Mail Orders. 














IEDMONT COAL—the BEST BLACKSMITH COAL in the World—Sacked and Shipped to 
all Points in Colorado. Send your orders to 


THE BINFORD COAL CO., 


TELEPHONE 2644. GENERAL OFFICE, 1623 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Ageld.’ 
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An Accommodating Darkey. 
- [Contributed.] 

‘*More wet weather,” remarked one of the 
wise men of a backwoods grocery the other day, 
as he squinted up his left eye and spat a torrent 
of tobacco juice at the bung of a neighboring 
molasses barrel. ‘‘Moon changed this mawnin’ 
at 4:20. Sure sign o’ rain.” 

‘Nope,’ contradicted the grocer, ‘‘moon 
changes this a’ternoon at 4:20. Dry moon, sure 
an’ sartain.’’ 

There was a moment of silence—no one risking 
an opinion. Finally, an old gray-haired darkey 
cast the deciding vote. 

‘*Moon may change ag’in this a’ternoon, as 
Mars Smiff say; but she shore change dis 
mawnin’ jes’ afoah day. I seed her makin’ de 
change. More’n dat, I done hatter loan her a 
nickel afoah she cud manage de las’ quarter.’’ 


“WE ARE NEVER DULL.” 
Established 1887. S2 a Year. 


Sports Afield, 


DENVER, COLO. 


A Monthly Jenene b af Field Sports, Western Life 
4d Adventure, 


Manufacturers of SporTine Goops and STANDARD . 
CLEs will find Sports the Best Rwy in th 
Entire West, as it PATRONS and 


LARGEST CIRCULATION of — of its class. 
mereaman oC 4 3 





Inch rates based on single-columnu measuremen 
Reading notices 25 vents per nonpareil line (ceded), 
each insertion.—Ten words to a line; 9 lines to an inch 


OTe “ For Balen,” ”" “Wants,” “ Exchanges,” 





A e BIG e CHANCE! 


etc.: ONE OENT per each insertion. The full 
amount must be sent wit the advertisement. 


Copy ror New Apvertisements should reach us 
oy the ist of month of issue; changes for standing 
plays, by the 20th of preceding month. 





SHIRES 
IMPORTED < CLEVELAND BAYS > IMPORTED 
PERCHERONS 





ND all trotting stock at prices to sell 
quickly—other business interests 
now requiring ‘my constant attention. 
Address, 
HACKE’S STOCK FARM, 


Greensburg, Pa. 
——OR—— 


Pau H. Hacke, - Pittsburgh, Pa. 





THIS CUT ILLUSTRATES THE 
“Correct Form” Trouser Guard 


Sold through the trade only. Made in Two Styles 


BLUED, 


and Covered with 
: Cloth, : 


Dealers will find it to 
their interest to receive 
quotations before order- 
ing elsewhere. 


Send for tra trade prices, 
of these Guards; also, 
of the Upright Oil Can 
and Holder combined. 


All Kinds ¢ of Model 
and Precision Work 
cle Sundries 
and Hardware 8 
ties made under con- 
tract. 


CONNECTICUT 
490 Capitol Ave., 


M’F’G. CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








OUTING SHIRTS 


FINE FURNISHINGS 
SHTALS LOAYAOI 


RELIABLE. GOODS = 


—-SAVE YOUR—— 
—GUN, WHEEL OR TYPEWRITER— 
By Oiling it properly with the Best 
and Neatest Oil Can in the World. 














ates the supply of oil. No leakage. 
sialacmety nickel plated. 25 cents each. 


HOLDER. 


For carrying above Oiler. Easily attached 
to any Wheel. No wee: Price, ss — 
each. Handsomely nicke Pa. 

— holder, to carry Pneumatic Pump, ane cane 
price. 


Cushman & Denison, 172 9th Ave.,N.Y. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE ONLY BRASS WIRE co 


That will lead, caking, coking, dist, at punt, te, 
= ustable to the No. 141 B. rod and ane foal ant 
Will not eve © the finest. rifle barrel. 
85 cents for sample rod and brush complete. Our 
illustrated catalogue mailed for 4 cents in stamps. NO. 246 B. 


The Best Rifie-cleaning Rod, 


In a neat canvas . This ae ta brass clean- 
ing rod has a revol ng snakewood handle and has 
no equal for quality and strength. Made in 22 to 50 
calibers. oh sees mailed on receipt of 60 cents. 
THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO.,. 
Depot for sales, 318 Broadway, New York. 











Kemember—~—5 


With Luminous Fish Bait you ‘catch fish,” while 
with others you “might.” No sportsman’s outfit 
complete without them. 

Will mail you, on receipt of 20 cents, our 64-page 
Illustrated Catalogue with a gold-plated Anglers’ 
charm gratis. 

Catalogue free to dealers on receipt of their 
Business Card. 

Largest manufacturers of Fish Bait and Anglers’ 
Specialties in the United States. Sole licensees of 
Pflueger’s patents. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., Akron, 0 


Mention this paper. 





The Hammond_+ 
«~ Leads the Way. 


Why? 


BECAUSE: in Speed, the Fastest; the Writing (on 
paper of any width) Always in Sight; the Align- 
ment remains Perfect; it Manifolds Well; and 
its Superior Construction makes it Most Durable. IDEAL KEYBOARD. 


= 
The Universal has the Type-Bar Touch. 


Send for a Circular describing the Development. 


ee 
HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
447-449 East Fifty-second Street, 


Sales Office: 77 Nassau St., 


ERSA D. 
UNIVERSAL KEYBOAR: NEW YORK. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.’ 





ee _____ SPORTS. AFIELD. 


You Should———— CHALLEN’S Aac8‘titt ‘Seated ‘headings, sna in: 
_ Baka ie Mlowwert Binsin Retiwray from Denver ond 1 CONTRACT. AND Scsetus Siting’ ss cheer come ana 


OT a CORRESPONDENCE ret soteicy. Sa*momey. oe 


RECORD 000 used and recorded, All kinds of labor 
saving records on hand or made to order. 











Address CHALLEN, Pub., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


‘Fi fy, ere tes 


During 1893 THE SUN will be of 
surpassing excellence and will print more 
news and more pure literature than ever 
before in its history. , , 


ee The Sunday Sun. 
CHOICE OF 0 ROUTES Is the Greatest Sunday Newspaper in the World. 
To Little Rock, b pens ey ee Springs and the South- 
west, via Ft. Smith rm agoner Route,” or St. ion : 
2g Eee eguntain Route.” Pullman Sleeping Cars | Price, 5e.a copy. By mail, $2 a year. 
tion, pamphlets, folders, etc., call on or address Daily, by mail, é . 6a year. 











H. G. TOWNSEND, C. A. Tripp, 


G. P. & T. Agt., G. W. F. & P. Agt., Daily and Sunday, by mail, 8 a year. 


St. Louis, Mo. 1662 Larimer St., Address THE SUN, New York. 
Denver, Colo. 


HERMANN H. HETSER ee en 








OF FIRST CLASS— 








Saddles and Harness.~——__——- 
Fine Harness Made to order a Specialty. 


DEALER IN SADDLERY HARDWARE, WHIPS, HORSE CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENTS. 


—— AGENT FOR J. RE. HILL & CO.’8 CELEBRATED—— 


CONCORD HARNESS. 


1528 and 1530 Blake 8t., - DENVER, COLORADO. 


SPORTSMEN'S WEAR 


AND 
EQUIPMENTS. 


Corduroy, Moleskin, Canvas and Leather Clothing for Sportsmen, 
Miners, Ranchmen and Surveyors. Catalogue and samples free. 
Try us; we can both please and fit you. 


GEO. BARNARD & CoO.,, 
Illinois. 











— * ——_ 
All the leading Gun and Sporting Goods dealers handle our goods. 
And anything they do not carry can be ordered through them. 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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* BROWNING BROS, * 


2461 Washington Avenue, Ogden, Utah. 
155 Main Street, Salt Lake City; Utah, 








Rifles, Shotguns, Revolvers, Ammunition, Fishing Tackle. 
ASEBALL Goods, Bicycles, Tents, Boxing Gloves, Indian Clubs, Dumb-bells, Playing Cards, Cut- 
lery, Field and Opera Glasses, Hunting Boots and Hunting Clothing. 
Everything in the Shooting, Fishing, Camping and Sporting Line. [Illustrated Catalogue free to any address. 


Charles Daly THHEE-BARREL 








Two Shot & one Rifle Barrel. hese are the Best c 


12 & 16 BORE SHOT GUN. ALL-AROUND GUNS FOR HUNT- 
32-20, 38-40 & 38-55 RIFLE CALIBERS. ING BOTH LARGE & 


WEIGHTS ABOUT 8 POUNDS. SMALL GAME. 
Insist upon your dealer showing you cne—or write to us for Catalogue 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales_—m 


302 BROADWAY AND 84 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
A. W. PETERSON, 
Denver Gun & Lock Works 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION. LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 


e " of 
Key Fitting & Gun Repairing. Send for 96 page penpne Sights and Rifles, 


1330 16th St, DENVER, COLO. ‘WM. LYMAN, MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield. 














« 


SPORTS AFIELD. 








THE 
mo Se 
in GUN oF THe 
REAR VIEW WiNETEENTH CENTURY. 


The only original 


“MORE | IGHT” 
[ppear 


Patent Gun Sights. 


No, 1 ng, on Step Noteh, rear sight -.-...- $3. 

No. 2, Serie, caf, fine Suieh, rear sight-._--. 5.00 

No, 1, Steel Front Sght, white centre-.--..--- 1. 

Ne. 2, Steel Front Sight, gold centre-.-------- 2.50 
CAN BE SENT BY MAIL. 





orders should be with i to cove: 
Ps ee be taken t+ give name and address clear. 
Tilustrated Circulars Cw List of Fire Arms, Ammunition, 

Patent Miners’ Knife on application. 
ay all communications to sd 
CEO. FREUND, Patentee, 
Colorade Armory Building, DURANGO, COLO.. @. & & 

When you write, please mention Sports AFIELD’ 


THE - PRESENT - HIGH - STANDING - OF 
ISPORTS AFIELD) 


Was reached and will be maintained through the 
efforts of its unrivaled staff of 
contributors. 











Sketches and articles from the pens of the ablest 
Western writers will appear regularly in its col- 
umns, together with correspondence from 


@J) SPORTSMEN THE WORLD OVER. / 


Hunters, Anglers, Cyclists, Canoeists, owners of” 
fine dogs, sportsmen with a hobby or without, 
are requested to send SPoRTS AFIELD contri- 
butions pertaining to any matter of interest to 
the fraternity. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 








HANNAFORD 
Ventilated 
Rubber Boots. 


The only boots made that 
WILL NOT sweat or chill the feet. 
WILL KEEP the feet dry and warm. 
These boots give entire satisfaction. Hundreds 
testify that they can be worn with comfort. 
Will be sent C.0.D. Ask your dealer for them 
or send for circular. 


HANNAFORD VENTILATED BOOT CO., 
79 Milk Street, Boston. 


Forsale by H. M. Bostwick, 1225 16th St., Denver. 





“Scenic Line of the World® 
DENVER 


AND 


RIO GRANDE 
RAILROAD 


PASSING THROUGH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


En Route to and from the Pacific Coast. 
THE POPULAR LINE TO 


Leadtille, Glenwood Springs, Aspen 
AND GRAND JUNCTION. 


THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Trinidad, Santa Fe & New Mexico Points 


Reaching all the principal towns and mining 
camps in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico, 


THE TOURISTS FAVORITE LINE 


TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


All through trains equip with Pullman Palace 
and Tourist Sleeping Cars. 


For elegantly illustrated descriptive books free 
of cost, address 


E. T. JEFFERY, A. 8. HUGHES, 8. K. HOOPER, 
Pres't and Gen'l Mgr, Traffic Manager. Gen'l Pass, & Tkt. Agt, 


DENVER, COLORADO. 








All subscriptions to and advertisements in SPORTS 





- DENVER, COLORADO. AFIELD discontinued promptly upon expiration. 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “ Sports Afield 
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CSE 
Are You Happy? 
5) 


If not, buy a KING FOLDING BOAT. Once 
tried, you will use no other. For hunting, fish- 
ing and exploring. Reliable—seaworthy—com- 
pact—elegant. 
dress the maker, 

CHAS. W. KING, 
838 So. Rose St., - - Kalamazoo, Mich. 


“Far sui jor to wooden boats, especially in danger- 
ous Bh a Rw Sooners: . 


The Sporting Mirror 


Five “— ~' oe in News and 
nformation. 
ILLUSTRATED. woe pin OF DOGDOM. .... 

LIFE IN LONDON 


The duck hunter’s delight. Ad- 











Subscription:—One year (fifty-two issues), eee 
dol. 56 cents. The Kennel Department is condu by 
Mr. Freeman Lloyd (Thames Tattler.) 


18 and 20, Wing Orrice Court, FLEET Street, LONDON. 


1121 & 1123 15th St, = - 





THE 


sg standard Gauge 


RAILWAY! 
.. THROUGH THE... 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS! 


Choice of Three Distinct Routes, 


AND THE 


WOST MAGNIFICENT RAILROAD SCENERY 


IN THE WORLD. 


Two Fast Express Trains Daily 


EACH WAY BETWEEN 


OGDEN, SALT LAKE AND DENVER. 


—_———-4bo 


ELEGANT RECLINING CHAIR CARS! 


Bree of Charge. 
ee 


Direct Connections made in Union Depots. 


THE MOST THOROUGHLY EQUIPPED RAILWAY 
IN THE WEST. 


D.0. DODGE, A. E. WELBY, J.H. BENNETT, 
Genl. Mgr. Supt. @. F. & P. A. 

















LATEST STYLES LOWEST PRICES 


T. S. CLAYTON, 


One-~Price Hat Store. 


—— 


Wholesale & Retail. 








Denver, Colorado. 
—o——_ 


N. B.—Goods Guaranteed as Revresented. 


Mountain Sheep, Deer and ELk—MOUNTED. 
ANTLERS & FURS 


*K * 








Of-all Descriptions. 


E. F. PRINCE. Taxidermist, 
BOX 17, CARBONDALE, COLO, 
Mounting Fishes a Specialty. 





CHILDREN’S 
TOY 
TRUNKS 


FROM 
* = — 50 CENTS 
TO $5, 


aseteipeaan 


20 PER CENT 
DISCOUNT DUR- 
ING HOLIDAYS. 


A. E. MEEK & (0a 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
AND DEALERS IN 


* TRUNKS & VALISES. 


COR. 16th & LAWRENCE STREETS, - 


Denver, - 7 ~ Colorado. 








Ripans Tabules cure scrofula. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘ Sports Afield.”’ 





SPORTS 
OLLA PODRIDA. 


A Set-Trap Surprise Party. 

‘While hunting one winter in British Colum- 
bia,’’ said the old hunter, as he removed his moc- 
_ casion and shook the gravel therefrom, ‘‘I was 
much annoyed by a certain panther that skulked 
about my cabin and stole the game from my traps 
upon every occasion. He wasa sly old fellow 
and never allowed me as much as a passing 
glimpse of his tawny sides, but he never failed 
to circle my camp _ nightly and leave a beautiful 
row of footprints as a reminder of his presence. 
I would have rigged up a set-gun for him, but I 
thought too much of my-old rifle to leave it alone 
in the woods, and I had no other firearms besides 
a little 22-calibre single-shot vest-pocket pistol— 
too small to be considered reliable as even a mus- 
quito killer. . 

“But affairs got in such a state that I had to 
do something. So I took a pound can of rifle 
powder and placed it in the hollow end of a log 
and piled up a little stack of gravel before it. 
The muzzle of the loaded pistol was shoved down 
in the powder and a string led from the trigger 
to a stick on the outside. Then I stuck a good 
bait of fresh venison on a pole where no animal 


could reach it without firing the pistol. I thought 
I was sure of the panther ; but, oh, Lordy !—No- 
body knows what is going to happen in this world. 

** A half-dozen lodges of Cree Indians had been 
camped about ten miles north of me; but had 
concluded to drop back to the reservation and lay 


up for the balance of the winter. Ten minutes 
after my trap wasset, the whole shooting match of 
Crees came along,and while bucks,squaws and pap- 
pooses were standing around and admiring the in- 
genuity of my plana hungry dog madea jump at 
the meat and the old log fired its broadside. 

** There were more cripples in that neck of the 
woods next day than was ever seen in one crowd 
before. No one was killed, but the whole party 
(myself included) was speckled with bruises all 
over. The only thing unhurt was that devilish 
dog that caused the whole trouble.. He slunk 
away for a minute, ’till the smoke settled, and 
then he came back and finished a good square 
meal on that venison.” 

Pendleton, Ore. R. E. Eustis. 

——_—_ 
Persimmons! 

8S. D. Barnes, lately connected with Sports 
AFIELD in an editorial capacity, and at present 
enjoying himself among the ‘‘varmints” of the 
Arkansas swamps, writes as follows in a private 
letter to the editor : 

The cares of this world are manifold and weari- 


AFIELD. 


some ; but how a fellow could keep anything of 
the kind on his mind while within ‘‘chucking”’ 
distance of an Arkansaw persimmon tree is a 
riddle that there is no need of solving. Why, the 
most pronounced of misanthropes couldn’t growl 
with his mouth full of the lucious fruit. Is it 
because I missed my usual feast of ’possum ap- 
ples last fall or are the persimmons this season 
really plumper and sweeter than ever before? 

From having lived so much in the South, you 
are doubtless acquainted with all the legends that 
cluster about the half-ripe persimmon. I thought 
that I had heard them all long ago, but I struck 
anew one the other day that I will repeat at the 
risk of being called down for perpetuating a 
chestnut. So here goes: Once dpon a time there 
was a juvenile Arkansian whose parents had 
passed the swamps of death to the beautiful hills 
beyond—leaving him to the care of an unsym- 
pathetic aunt who was ‘‘dead sot’’ against all 
boyish foolishness, and especially the noisy and 
useless habit of whistling. As a consequence 
little Bill, being a born whistler, caught the hick- 
ory with remarkable regularity. There was a 
girl in the story—Bill’s little sister—and she was 
ever, ever ready to report him for any breach of 
discipline. One day William found a persimmon 
tree and sampled the fruit until his boyish lips 
were drawn to the size of a small pica period ; 
and in this condition he wended his way home- 
ward. Sissy saw him afar off, and, though she 
could hear nothing that savored of forbidden mu- 
sic, beléived that her eyes were more trustworthy 
than her ears. 

**Oh, aunty,” she lisped, ‘‘Bill’th whithlin’ 
thum more.’’ 

This was too much for the innocent lad. 

‘* Whistle the devil!” he sobbed, ‘‘I b’leive 
I’m p’isened.’’ 

Poor William ! if he were here now he could 
eat his fill and yet remain clear of such unjust 
accusations. 

I am not the only “‘critter’’ that is proving its 
fondness for persimmons this fall; for every deni- 
zen of the woods is on the alert for the falling 
fruit. The other morning, while on my way toa 
neighboring lake after my daily string of jack- 
pike and perch, I paused beneath a tree that hap- 
pened to contain a’possum. He was too busy to 
notice me, and I watched him selecting the ripest 
persimmons until a little spike-buck came along 
on his rounds through the ’simmon orchard and 
disturbed both of us. I am positive that that 
buck was a mind reader and knew that I wouldn’t 
harm him—or perhaps he noted the fact that I was 
gunless—for he stood and watched me as curious- 
ly as I had watched the ’possum. I could have 
killed him with a Zulu ora Flobert, In fact, I 
believe the renowned Almo could have got him 
with his wonderful goose gun the first shot, and 
the ordinary Denver newsboy with a chunk of 
asphalt pavement would have knocked the little 
fellow over the ropes in the initiatory round. 
Deer, ’possum and fisherman— 

** When shall we three meet again ?”’ 

















SWORD FISHING OFF THE MAINE COAST.—‘‘ Standing erect, with a small coil of 
rope in hie right hand and the iron ready, Bill watched his chance.’’—[See page 25. 








